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Important New Books on Public Questions 


Mr. E. Parmalee Prentice’s vigorous and interesting work on 
Federal Power Over greta and Corporations 


A review of the practice, Federal and State, deh the powse 
meaning and possibilities of the Sherma Anti- tr rust) Act 


‘*It is a thorough, p 


painstaking 1d uable pirece of work 


‘To the student of 0d ove eS t lawver, and tot 


The Tariff and the Trusts By Franklin Pierce, 


A cl ar, sit npl Statement « th i nents of the Dinyley Larift 
historical information and the inalysis of present conditions are adequate 

**Mr. Pierce's book is the best presentation of the intimate work 

Four years as a newspaper correspondent at Washington gave me a 

lege, and the pages of this book reveal the kind of things I saw co ‘ in 
eign competition and combined within to systematically rob our people. HENRY GEORGE, 


By Professor Charles De Garmo, of Come!! University 
Principles of Secondary Education The Studies 


He analyzes and discusses the educational value of the high school studies s p itely and thet est p idle combination 
He also aims to show how education for insight can best be accompant \ é less important trair or ethciency 


Cloth, 29090 12m fa x net f tae ‘ ust rtad 


Dr. Samuel E. Sparling’s introduction to Business Organization 


} | 


[he book discusses the principles underlying the organizi f yusiness, inclu 
sale, advertising, credits, collections, 


Library Cloth, leather 


Miss Jane Addams’s new book Newer Ideals of Peace 
‘ The volume deals with the militant spirit everywhere evident in the industrial p! 
forecast of the means by which peace finally will rule Her instances are appli 


* It is its spirit, however, that es it ne book 1n a yeat a social study,thate 
Chicago Evening Post Citizen's Library. Cloth, leather 


Kenny and Webb’s Outlines of Criminal Law 


By COURTNEY STANHOPE KENNY, LL D., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-law ‘ ‘ English Law, Uni 
versity of Cambridge Revised and ad ipted for American Scholars by JAMES H. WEB B B.S LL.B... Instructor in 
Criminal Law and Procedure and Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in the Law Department of Yale University 

A work which especially meets the needs of two classes of readers—young men preparing f professional examination 
and many older men when called upon to undertake the duties of a justice of the peace Iti ranch of jurisprudence 
peculiarly capable of being rendered interesting. Cloth, 8vo net (postage /0c.) 


Life in Ancient Athens By Professor T. G. Tucker, niversity of Melbourn 


The book follows, with a clearness almost dramatic, the social and public life, day by day, of Athens in the period of her 
greatest glory and most vigorous vitality. It brings out with great suggestiveness that t! Athenian is far nearer us not 
only than the Romans but than our own ancestors of a few centuries ayo. 

Cloth, 12m 727? page, 1th 85 tlustrations $7.2 


Dr. Goldwin Smith’s Labour and Capital 


A letter to a labour friend which has attracted a good deal of attention as an attemptto mediate between the organized 
armies of industry. He discusses socialism, and other theories, from a posit which can be briefly stated as advocating 
change by progress rather than by revolution th, f2mo, §Oc. net (postage gc.) 


Emerson By George Edward Woodberry 


Professor Woodberry ranks easily among the first critics of our time, and his analysis of Emersor work and of the 
sources of his immense moral force and inspiring power is of exceptional interest 
English Men of Letters, American Series Cloth, 12m 
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Apply 
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AND DAY 
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Thorough College Preparatory and Finishing 
Courses, with special opportunities for culture. 
Number of pupils limited. Classes small, insur- 
ing individual attention. Large, comfortable 
house with pleasant grounds. Tennis, basketball, 
and skating. 


ROCK RIDCE' SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories 
Shop for Mechanie Arta. Strong teachers. Earnest boys 
Gymnasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, 
lentific achool and business Young boys in separate 
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THE MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
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orders. 
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collect books. 
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seript it would be fortunate indeed if, among 
the aimless. worthless novels that now flood the 
land, more gems similar to this could be found.’’—- 
Farm, Stock, and Home (Minneapolis) 


JAMES H. WEST CO,, Publishers, BOSTON 
Thelast work of the late FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 


Honoré de Balzac 
At all bookstores. Cloth, 81.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. 
- Phtladegphta 
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Shall the Classics Die? 


Professor Ashmore of Union 
University 


tion in his 
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written volume, The Classics and 
Modern Training. 
not a dry 
learned instructor, but is al 
appeal to all who would 
from the loss ot 
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THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF NEW BOOKS 





J. WILLARD GIBBS, Ph.D., LL.D. § THE WORLD MACHINE 


formerly Professor of Mathematical Physics in Yale University By CARL SNYDER, Author of “ New Conceptions in Science,” 
trait n 2 l Svo. (Sold separately.) Vol. 1. etc. 8vo. $2.50 met. 
namics, $5.00, wet, Vol. Il. Dynamics, Vector : ; : 
Anal Multis \lgebra, Electro-Magnetic Theory of An historical survey, in clear and simple English, of the 
lis tc.. $4.00 net growth of our knowledge of the world in which we live, from 
its simplest beginnings to the newest and most far-reaching 
Willard Gibbs advanced science the world over more speculations of the present time; that is, from the idea of a flat 
than it has ev n given to any other | Ame stone aS > earth that was the central thing in the world, to the conception 
sper al ype, cart 1 noble photograph of the master, and in | of a universe of hundreds of millions of suns and solar systems, 


ecommend a to _ a of -y- yw ~ | more or less like our own. Itis both history and the philosophy 
eee Genel high Intelluzeaees’ by @ worthy interpreter, Prof. | Of history, and is an endeavor to answer the question: What 
H A.1 ten has taken Dr. Ralph Gibbs Van Name‘as his | conception can we now frame as to the scheme and purpose of 


Evening Post the world into which we are born ? 


TRON THEORY: 
\ Popul THE ELECTRON Theory of Electricity and AMERICAN TEACHERS SERIES 


Magnetism Edited by JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D. 
) WER D'ALBE, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C Sc., Compiler Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
7 t " \ ctrical Science,’’ Crown 8vo, $1.50 wer. 


NEW VOLUME 


PRACTICAL PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 


M.A., Ph.D., D.Se., Lecturer on Physical ; _ - mas 
ist rsitv of eet tion wl With 92 Figures in By Professor J. W. A. YOUNG, University of Chicago. 


t ( SVvO $1 Crown S8vo, $1.50. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


LOR® )S AND LOVE RS and Other Dramas By OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN. $1.50 net, postage 12c. 


uM rrison, fomerly editor of the Vation, says Mr. W. J. Rolfe, the Shakespearean scholar, says: “ Indeed, I hav® 
ta ’ yonder at the performance in ‘Lords and | seen nothing in the same line, from any English or American pen, for 

' ‘ ire rhythm, and classic similes, the deep and | the last twenty-five years or more, which seems to me at all to equal it. 
f t the imagination and grace—all moved | It is admirable in every way, and I congratulate you most sincerely on 





‘ the drama sblished fame | the fame it must bring you.” 
jank verse dramas has appeared for a generation at least. The publication is a literary event of distinct 
| 

MAD AME RECAMIER By H. NOEL WILLIAMS Illustrated. $2.00 net 
intof the life of Madame Récamier and her friends, who included Chateaubriand, Madame de Staé#l, Benjamin Constant 

, ' 1 people \ very lively and entertaining picture of the early part of the 19th ¢ yentury, full of anecdotes and gossipy side- 

and ts of those time Well written by the author of “Queens of the French Stage,” “Mme. Du Barry,”’ etc. 
He has d istice to a subject of unrivalled charm."—London Athenwum 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. VOL. Il 
By CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, D.D. $3.00 net, postage extra 


‘ e ¢ great work, published last spring, contained the introduction to the whole work and the commentary on fifty 
prmen “ne ime contains the commentary on the remaining hundred psalms. The Oullovk said of the first volume: “Christian 


th 


f ' an hee to have reached toe highest level yet attained in study of the book which stands next in importance to the Gospels," 
f pat lint said In matters of textual criticiam and historical interpretation this work has no superior 
AUGUSTE RODIN By FREDERICK LAWTON, M.A. Illustrated. $3.75 net 
A int of the life and work of the greatest sculptor of to-day carried down to the present time, and profusely illustrated 
m ‘ ! hi oh drawings, et« 
THE L OMBARD COMMUNES By W. PF. BUTLER Illustrated. $3.75 net 
to the large Gumber of books devoted to special periods of Italian history. '—N. Y¥. Times Review. 


THE G RE AT DAYS OF VERSAILLES By G. F. BRADBY Illustrated, $1.75 net 


far as we know has appro sched the fulness of Mr, Bradby's account in an inex nsive volume of convenient size. Readers 
in he vortunity to study the period in detall may get a fair idea of it from his pages.’ loston Transortpt, 


QUEEN MARGOT IMustrated. $7.50 net 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, author of “ Queens of the French Stage,” “Madame Recamier,” etc. 
Those bhaction an! humanity should read Queen Margot, the story of a brilliant, palpitating, terrible and enchanting period of 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1907 


The Week. 


President Roosevelt is reported as 
ready to fight anybody who urges him 
to fight Japan. Such an attitude is sug- 
gestive of the great responsibility, with 
the large power, that rests upon any 
public man who may give a slant to 
public opinion, for or against war. In 
this Japanese affair the Administration 
has shown excellent judgment. Secre- 
tary Root has refused to treat the news- 
paper alarums as anything but a joke. 
The Secretary of War, far from display- 
ing any desire to pose as an organizer 
of victory, has said that he would re- 
sign rather than have a war at all. And 
the President has fought almost trucu- 
lently for peace. The net effect has 
been to make the whole bent of the na- 
tion towards a peaceful settlement of 
the difficulty. Now, this general inclin- 
ation for peace is half the battle 
against war. It is as easy to cultivate 
a peaceful as a belligerent disposition. 
Either the Swettenham blunder or the 
Japanese complication would have suf- 
ficed, if the American press had been of 
the inflammable and warlike temper of 
1895 or 1898, to set the country by the 
ears with England or Japan; but the 
calm good sense exhibited this year has 
made it plain even to unscrupulous poll- 
ticians that they have nothing to gain 
ty yelling for war. 











Woodrow Wilson's book on “Congres- 
sional Government” brought out the im- 
mense power of committees in shaping 
legislation. What the committee is to 
the whole House, a skilled and experi- 
enced chairman may be to the commit- 
tee itself. We have probably never had 
a better illustration of this than in the 
case of Representative Theodore E. Bur- 
ton, and the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. His long service and partic- 
ular competence have given him great 
weight and authority. This was signal- 
ized in the long debate on this year’s 
large bill, authorizing appropriations of 
over $80,000,000, in the course of which 
he was not defeated on a single point of 
any consequence. Nor was this due to 
want of hot attack. A powerful Con- 
gressional combination was formed to 
force the fourteen-foot Mississippi chan- 
nel scheme as an amendment, and the 
champions of the thirty-five-foot chan- 
nel in the Delaware were almost equal- 
ly insistent. But Chairman Burton met 
and vanquished them all. He thus suc- 
ceeded partly because of his established 
prestige. The House has learned to 
have confidence both in his fairnese and 
sound judgment. But Mr. Burton also 





makes himself a master of his subject 
The debate proved, for example, that he 
had a better grasp of the technical fea- 
the 
its stoutest 


tures of 
than had 
was rather amusingly shown 


Mississippi improvement 
This 


when he 


advocates. 


called upon Representative Bartholdt to 
name one engineer did not hold 
that the fourteen-foot channel would re- 
quire canalization. After some fumbling, 
Mr. Bartholdt adduced the 
Men’s League of St. Louis.” Mr 
ton naturally laughed 


who 


“Business 
Bur- 


Perennial hopefulness that the Senate 
in extra session will be less protection 
ridden than in regular session, probably 
accounts for the announcement that 
Senators will be convened after March 4 
to consider a treaty of reciprocity with 
Germany. That such an agreement is 
highly desirable, even urgent, cannot be 
denied. The application of the maxi- 
mum rates of the new German tariff to 
our exports was pyt off for a year ex- 
pressly with a view to giving this coun- 
try time to make the requisite conces- 
sions on German imports. It is a mat- 
ter of vital importance to our foreign 
trade. Of this, our tariff experts re- 
turning from Germany are convinced— 
protectionists that they are. The Ger- 
n.an Government, after doing so well in 
the elections, will be less than ever in- 
clined to delay enforcing the higher 
rates against us. It is, indeed, a busl- 
ness that requireth baste, and the treaty 
cunnot too soon be laid before the Sen- 
ate. If it is to remain absolutely Bour- 
bon in tariff matters, the country is en- 
titled to know the fact at the earliest 
day possible. 


The project for subsidizing interna- 
tional airship lines, to which Represen- 
tative John Sharp Williams has given 
ear, is deserving, so far as we can see, 
by every test which nowadays ts applied 
to legislation. It will make work for 
Americans, and when a project does 
that, it does not matter in the least who 
has to pay for it. Merely to fish the un 
lucky aeronauts out the Atlantic would 
require a force of to which we 
could point with pride. But the great 
point is that here we may steal a march 
on all our rivals. Our ordinary floating 


men 
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can have the first and the biggest fleet 
in the world. 


An interesting aftermath of last year's 
interstate commerce agitation, {is the 
campaign for reduction of passenger 
rates now in progress in several West 
ern and Southern States. From the side 
of the railroads themselves this is doubt 
less regarded as merely another mant 
festation of the unreasoning “hostility” 
which is crippling and shackling our 
reat business enterprises. But there are 
aspects of this campaign which go to 
show the short-sightedness of such a 
view. We doubt if any unblassed per 
son can read the reports of debates in 
tie Legislatures of Kansas, Missouri, 
and other States, or the proceedings be 
fore the Wisconsin and other State rail 
read commissions, without perceiving 
that there exists a very wide and gen- 
1i.e disposition to do full justice to the 
railroads, to treat them not only fairly, 
but generously. We have seen this espe- 
cially in the proposals to discriminate 
between lines on the basis of a fair re 
turn. The old way of expressing popu 
lar wrath against extortion was to pass 
a law fixing a flat rate and to try to 
compel all roads under all conditions to 
conform thereto. In very much that 
way, the States which first created rail 
road commissions made it the duty of 
these bodies to settle all the rates under 
their jurisdiction at once. Of late, as 
Prof. Frank Haigh Dixon and others 
have pointed out, the tendency has been 
to create rate-making agencies that can 
allow for diverse and changing condi 
tions. These are being recognized tin 
the present work in actually fixing 
rates. In both Kansas and Missouri, 
for instance, the two-cent fare bills now 
pending give to branch and local lines 
the right to charge a higher rate per 
mile than the more important roads. In 
Wisconsin, where the Commission gave 
exhaustive hearings to the representa 
tives of the railroads as well as the citi 
urging lower 
of the lines made such a 
convincing demonstration of the fact 
that a two-cent rate in their cases would 
be unprofitable, that a recognition of 
the difference between roads advantag- 


zens and organizations 


fares, some 


| eously situated and those which cannot 


marine was destroyed, as we all know, | 


because other countries first hit upon 
the vitalizing idea of subsidy. The re 
cent subsidy bills in Congress have been 
merely efforts to spilt 
Why worry about water-ships when air- 
ships are soon to displace them? Let 
us rather take the lead at once in sub- 
sidizing airships. Of these, at the ex- 


recover 


penditure of a few millions a year, we 


milk. | 


afford to provide two-cent passenger 
transportation, is thought likely to be a 
permanent the State's rall 


ruad policy 


feature of 


For all of the month during which 
Gov. Hughes has now been in office, the 
politicians at Albany have been narrow- 
ly watching him in order to “get a line” 
on him. He was a new man in politics. 
How much did he understand of the 
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game? 


stood about the Governor very much 


with the baffled air of the critics, as Dr 
Holmes described them, standing about 
dogs in the 
But they, and 


are beginning 


pointer presence 
animal 


State, 


Emerson 
of an unknown 
the people of the 
to find out what manner of man the new 
Governor is. Mr. Hughes means to be 
Governor 
him, he has made it plain that he is the 
head of his Administration He 


holds his open 


own 
consultation in the 


The great men of the party have 


| show-places of the city. 


With nothing theatric about | 


Sly party Nicodemuses no longer go to |} 


the Executive Chamber by night, or by 


subterranean passages and the back 
door. Mr. Hughes has also put it be 
yond doubt that he intends to strike | 


pure and efficient government. 
routing out of petty graft- 


the Capitol is 


hard for 
His prompt 
ers and incapables from 
business-like sense 
which he brings to 

administration is 


The 


an earnest of the 


and reforming zeal 


his office Sue h an 
a refreshing novelty in this State 


attitude which Gov 


assume towards the Legislature has also 


been pretty clearly indicated. He said 
last week “The time for the Governor 
to give his opinion of a bill is when it 


comes before him for either signature or 
which is 
Constitutionally, but 


veto This is a general rule 


not onlv correct 


one calenlated to save the Governor a 


Hughes means to 
| 


| aries all round. 


great deal of time and worrv In the 
larger matters of constructive legisla- | 
tion, however, it is doubtful if the Gov 


able, or will desire, to 


detachment On 


will be 


entire 


ernor 


maintain some 


reform laws for the benefit of the peo 
ple of the whole State he has set his 
heart In their drafting he cannot fail 


But 


the Legislature It is 


to take a deep interest 
run of the work of 
for him to keep his hands 


acts 


eound poll y 
of All 


like a 


unfamiliar task set 


in all, the new Governor 


man in a fair way to master the 


him by the people 


The presumption is generally against 


the multiniieation of educational and 


other publie and semi-publie institutions 
already have are so in 


But New 
and Nautical Museum 


vhen those we 


ed of mone. the proposed 


York Obeervatory 


which the Les lature has been asked to 


charter, makes out an exceptional case 


New York | almost the onlv large city 


which possesse no astronomical obser 
vatory of any rani Although the chief 
port of this country, we have no “insti 


tution devoted to the interests of the 


navigator, to the Investigation of new 
method ind’ new discoveries In ship 
buildin ship-satling no mu 
seum where can be studied the develop 


ment of the modern vessel, where can be 
found the charts nids to the navi 
The need for of tides and 

affecting the this 
well as for investigation of nav 


and 
gator.” etudy 


currents shipping of 


port as 
igation problems generally 


Is doubtless 


from the | 


Nation. 


The 


great. An institution formed for these 
purposes would also have a secondary 
educational value to the general public 
would shortly become one of the 
The influential 
men who are promoting this enterprise 
are doing a real service to the city which 
gave the world the Clermont and the 
Monitor. 


and 


Rockefeller’s gift of $32,000,- 
Education Board— 
the largest of the kind ever made—is, 
we believe, money wisely spent. In the 
first place, all our institutions of learn- 
ing are confronted with the serious 
problem of maintaining the efficiency of 
their teaching force. The recent rapid 
increase in the cost of living has pressed 
very hard on teachers of all grades, 
from the kindergarten to the profession- 
al school. Those who have already em- 
barked on the career are keenly pinch- 
ed: energetic and ambitious young men 
attract them in a calling 
which does not promise fair support 
for a family. If, then, we are to keep 
our schools and colleges abreast of pop- 
vlation and progress, we must raise sal- 
Thus it is that, in spite 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and in spite of 
other generous donations to the cause, 
there has hardly been a time when gifts 
for education were more needed. More 
over, Mr. Rockefeller’s millions are plac- 
ed in the of skilful administra- 

The Education Board is 
from the very nature of its work, 
a conspicuous institution. It has no 
building to catch the eye; it merely oc- 
cupies such offices as a firm of lawyers 
hire. But it has the advice of 
experts as to the investment 


John D 


000 to the General 


see little to 


hands 
tors General 


not, 


might 
the best 
of its funds and the expenditure of the 
aware that it 
enormous 


income Educators are 


has already amassed an 
amount of exact and perfectly classified 
regard to the 
ind colleges of this country If 
wish to know the status of any college 

the attendance, the resources, the cur- 
riculum, the strength of the faculty, the 
of scholarship, the intellec- 
tual and moral conditions—the General 
Education Board can usually furnish the 
facts, so far as they are to be had. It 
has won a reputation for discretion and 
liberality that has warranted this colos- 
sal addition to its resources. 


nformation in schools 


you 


standards 


Prof. BE. A. Kirkpatrick of the Fitch- 
burg State Normal School has set forth 
Popular Vonthly the re- 
sults of an extensive test of the vocabu- 
laries of school children and college stu- 
With Webster's “Academic Dic- 
as his subject-matter, he select- 
hundred words by taking the 
first, last, or other definitely placed word 
on every sixth page, submitting this list 
for the subject to mark with plus signs, 


im the Science 


dents 
tionary’ 


ed one 
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minus signs, or question marks, and 
then setting down that person’s vocabu- 
iary by applying the proportion known 
to the 28,000 words in the book. Chil- 


| dren in the second grade, he finds, under- 


stand, on an average, 4,480 words apiece. 
In the eighth grade of the grammar 
school, the figure rises to 12,000—more 
than are in the Bible. In the freshman 
vear of the high school the pupil's vocab- 
ulary reaches 15,640. In the senior year 
of the high school it passes the limit set 
by a Milton concorda.ice, and stands at 
18.720. Vocabularies among college stu- 
dents average 20,120 words, or about 
the number used by Shakespeare. Each 
pumber represents, be it remembered, 
“all words that you would not, as to 
their meaning, have to look up in a dic- 
tionary if you saw them in a sentence.” 
Plainly, then, whatever may be the 
shortcomings of the rising generation, 
leficiency in vocabulary is not among 
them. As corrobcra‘ive testimony, we 
have the tests ingeniously made by sev- 
eral well-known ecvhoiars on their own 
vocabularies. Three resuits of such in- 
quiries, reported tu us by a correspon- 
dent, were 33,500, 35,250, and 37,000 
English words respectively. Nor would 
an inquiry among those of most meagre 
academic education be likely to show re- 
sults so much inferior as might be sup- 
posed. Any one who has taken the trou- 
ble to examine the two most despised 
members of the literary family, the pa- 
per-bound thriller for boys and the pa- 
per-bound rom.ince for young women— 
typified, say, by “Old Kingz Brady” and 
“A Working Girl’s Wrongs’—knows 
that, while the ideas and emotions con- 
veyed are simple to absurdity, the lan- 
guage is not particularly easy. Both, 
perversely as it seems, are a good deal 
nearer the stilted diction of the eigh- 
teenth century than are the pages of a 
h'gh-grade magazine 


Spanish America forges to the front 
in the news with reports of war threat- 
ened in Central America, an insurrection 
in Argentina, and another in prepara- 
tion or already in being in Venezuela. 
In spite of last summer’s outburst of en- 
thusiasm over the Pan-American Con- 
ference and Secretary Root’s missionary 
journey to the Latins, in spite of the 
absolute necessity of a ship subsidy en- 
abling us to monopolize the trade of 
South America, it is a fact that we are 
little interested in the affairs of the re- 
publics to the south of us, and that their 
only chance of attracting notice is by 
raising arow. Thereupon we send down 
a white cruiser, on whose clean decks 
Central America makes peace and re- 
news, with beautiful optimism, that ideal 
of a Central American federation and 
those numerous treaties of amity and 
arbitration which amuse the foreign 
concessionary on the hunt for timber 
lands. And yet it must be that the 
southern republics produce something 
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besides revolutions, nitre, and provincial | quo. In Germany the treaty is regard 


cédulags. There is an intellectual life | ed with all the more satisfaction, be 
stirring. Chile has produced respectable | cause it puts an end to the anomalous 
historians; Argentina is ambitiously | position by which the l en of 
seeking to develop a new Latin civiliza- | Schleswig parents who, after the war 
tion, largely on the French model]. LEvi- | of 1864, chose to remain Danis} ul 
«dently, they have an opera, for we hear | jects, have been prevented from becom 
now and then of Calvé coming from | ing either Danish or P citizens 
Buenos Ayres to New York, and 1 the- | owing to differences in ¢ interpreta 
atre, since Ermete Novelli, whom New | tion of the treaty of pe There was 
York has not seen, comes to us from | thus created a class of men without 
the south. How much of all that life country (Heimatslose), whose unfortu 
do we know? nate legal position was respor Ne for 
much of the discontent with wl 1 Ger 
Germany presents the remarkable | ™®" rule has had to contend. Like the 
spectacle of both sides jn a struggle re- Poles, Hanoverians, and the French of 
wicing in victory. The Centre points, | 4!8ace-Lorraine, the D — ae oe 
with justifiable pride, to its notable | TePresented by a small faction in the 
achievement in repelling the Govern- | Reichstag. In the latest election the 
ment’s attack and returning to the | '@V¢ chosen one member. He, too, x 
Reichstag with augmented strength. The | probably disappear soor 
Fimperor rejoices over the downfall of | 
the Sovialists, whom he had not dreamt | The Persians, who are often called the 
of overthrowing. He is the Cadi who] French of Asia. are displaving qualities 
ordered the tall dyer to be hanged in his | which should entitle them rather to 
own doorway, and when it was ascer- | comparison wit} France neighbor 
tained that the doorway was too low across the channel It is one thing to 
and the dver too tall, gave orders that win a Constitution from an autocrat by 


a short dyer be found and hanged in- | means of a carefully engineered popular 
stead. Complete figures for the new | uprising; it is another to maintain pop 
Reichstag indicate only a modest major- | ular unity after the initial success, and 
ity for the Government. Should Con-/| to continue extorting concessions with 
servatives (59), Reichspartei (21), Na pe resorting to terror The Russian 
tional Liberals (55), Radicals (46), | liberals, for example, have not yet learn 
Acrarians (23 Anti-Semites (6), and | ed how. The late Shah was brought to 
independents (10) rally to its support, | promise constitutional government a 
t will count 220 votes against the 177 | féw months ago by a general secession 


votes of the Centre (105), Soctalists | among the middle and upper classes of 


(43), Poles (20), Alsatians (7), Guelphs Teheran, who abandoned the capital and 
(1), and Danes (1) Put, except on the | established a new “tent citv’ in the 
specific German Southwest Africa bud- grounds of the British legation. Admir 
get, it is searcely possible to conceive | able order was preserved then, and or 


such an in the conduct 
Agrarians and Freisinniaqe. 


the Socialists 


unholy alliance as one between | der seems to prevail now 
The election | of the 
of the gain | the Shah 
popular dissatisfaction with the | forced to 
them in 1903, 
But the gain 


Parliament’s campaign against 
The latter has 


of the upport 


has robbed probably been 


which yield because 


Agrarian policy brought which the liberal movement draws from 
and something more. 
sone for the greater part to the Centre | 
and the Liberals, and diffi- | 
culties of the Emperor with his Reichs- 


tag have not apparently been removed. 


and protec 
The at- 
the 


influence 


has | Persia’s two sworn friends 
Britain and Russia 
titude of the 
incident 
of Russian conditions, if 


ernment itself, is discernible in the 


tors—Great 
former is indicated by 
cited The 
of the Gov- 
dis- 


the chronic 
we have 
not 


; turbances reported to have occurred at 
A treaty concluded a short time ago : “I . ; 
é Tabriz, which, situated not far from 
between Germany and Denmark Offers tt c ; , ' , — r 
. P the Caucasian border, has undoubtedly 
confirmation of the truth that he who ‘ a a 
— experiencer 1? revolutionary Ttever 
endures to the end in politics shall be I 
saved. The agreement harks back tothe 
old Schleswig-Holstein question, which That the English Liberals are nettled 
has been responsible for more aching | at their thwarting by the Lords is un 


heads among historians than any other | doubted, but that they have decided that 





topic of ancient or modern times. The | “the House of Lords must go,” we m 
treaty of 1866 between Austria and Prus- | well question The Attorney-General 
sia provided that the northern districts | speech to that effect last Friday was 
of the duchy of Schleswig, which had admittedly more rhetorical than official 


been incorporated by Prussia after the 
Danish war, should be restored to Den- 


important a party pro 


So daring and 
gramme would scarcely be announced by 


mark after a plebiscite had been taken. | anybody but the Prime Minister. Sir 
Such a plebiscite the Prussian Govern- | Henry Campbell-Rannerman, it is true, 


ment has carefully avoided taking, until 
Denmark in the present treaty has made 
formal acknowledgment of the status 


held pretty stern language about the up 
per House, at the time of its slaughter 
of the {nnocent Edueation Bill and 


Winston Churchill has talked 


sible dissolution in 1908 on 


the supren y of he ¢ ons l 
presi ably . » pa 
3 ile r 1X < 
the | erals x! lo 
} w ou ! i ind ) \ 
hem 1 tine ines pena to he 
mntry the “ f ‘ lieve tha 
! Lords will tal ‘ od ca 
not oOo accom! he Henes 
crv against the Lord ( to bye i} 
! orn ve much beyond Punch’s v 
n ¢ it Mr. Birre iy he w 
he Lo ne ? ? har i 1 
Wi! then, he'll give ther i 
her i rthermore,. we may be prett 


that nothing will be done, or 


even 


ecided upor intil after the London 
County Council elections early in March 
if the Liberal ose as heavily as the 
in the recent borough elections in 
Londor the WW not have the omact 
‘ | vase 

Wit rw H. Russe 

f now ed wi ! iw the lhe 
nniy nd the high de lopment of 
W“ corre ! mf Refore the Crimean 
W res be iid to hay 
eX ed ile infor nation a new ire 

from the ‘ of war Ww } iphazard 

nd irregu But after R ell r 
markable wor in 1854-56 vin i it 
yY te he Enelis} ‘ ea flood of light 
upon tl 0 ization and maladmit 
tration of the a " vell a ‘ 

! milita operatior the war ¢ 
ondent } been almost as much of a 


necessity as the commander-in-chief. He 


iy be an affliction to the officer in 
charge Gen. Sherman wanted the whole 
us hanzed but at least In all war 
‘ ed by democratic countries, he is a 
fixture. The people who raise and pay 
for the armies will insist upon having 


the front able in 


rto keep the 


.ews from Japan was 


last w correspondent 


vt distance from the firing line, and to 


? fr 


uppress news until after knowledge of 


it had e¢ 
hit 


enems pu 


ised to be an advantage to the 


even Japan, as she becomes 


ized, will he compelled to 
demand for information 
Russell 
war 


more democrat 


meet the 


public 


about bhattl merely 


was not 


an extraordinary correspondent, 


with a keen eve for strategy and a sig 


nal mastery of details: he was a great 


traveller and shrewd observer. His ac- 
count of Bull Run raised a loud outery 
in ft} country: but more noteworthy 
every way was his “Diary,” recording 


his observations in the South on the eve 
of the Civil War. With every 
session in favor of his friends and ho 

region, he was yet compelled to 


prepo 


in that 
eet down his conviction that their sys 


tem was an anachronism, The economi: 


’ 


blunder as well as the moral wrong « 
slavery was demonstrated by Ruasell 
with something of the precision of Oln 
tee) 
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LIMITING MONEY IN ELECTIONS. | "ecessarily being in good part corrupt. 


William R. Hearst, shocked by the 
discovery that somebody paid as much 
as $250,000 as a candidate for Governor 
of New York, is again calling attention 
to the need of a law limiting expendi- 
tures in elections. He does not, how- 
ever, approve of the recommendation of 
that the sum beyond which 
a candidate may not lawfully’ go, 
should be fixed by statute. That would 
be all wrong, Mr. Hearst argues, since 


it would “prevent any financial indepen- 


Gov. Hughes, 


dence on the part of candidates.” But 
it would also prevent any one with a 
degree of financial independence as high 
as Mr. Hearst's, and political scrupulous- 
ness as low as his, from buy!ng nomin 
ations and personally conducting a cam- 
paign with his own check-book. 

This subject however, is one that 
hould be discussed without reference to 
personalities. Indeed, we are free to say 
that one of Mr. Hearst's points seems to 
us well taken. This is that a limitation 
should be put upor the amount that may 
be expended by anybody, candidate or 
committeee, in elections. Our corrupt- 
practices laws have been largely tenta- 
tive. We have been feeling our way. In 
this State we now have an act forbid- 
ding corporations to contribute to cam 
paign funds; and Congress has passed, 
and the President signed, a bill to pre 
vent in the future such scandalous di- 
versions of the funds of insurance com- 
panies as were made to aid in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt But with these 
old sources of supply now cut off, will 
not the resulting tendency be to turn 
to candidates able and willing to pay 
for their own campaigns? This danger 
was clearly exemplified in the case of 
Hearst 
the Governorship was undoubtedly due 
in part to the fact that he stood ready to 


His being made a candidate for 


spend large sums to secure the nomina- 
tion, and at least a quarter of a million 
to further his election. This startling 
illustration of what a rich man might 
do with his purse to gratify his politi 
cal ambition, clearly had much to do 
with the proposal to restrict the amount 
which candidates for office may pay out. 
This, we think, should be done: but 
omething also should be done to limit 
the cost of an electoral canvass, in what 
ever way the sinews of war may be ob 
tained 

When we set about in earnest the 
trengthening of our corrupt-practices 
legislation, we shall not be too proud to 
take a leaf out of English experience 
English elections, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, or even seventy-five years ago, 
were more corrupt than American elec- 
tions have ever been Franklin's de 
scription of British electoral methods as 
he observed them —tainted with bribery 


throughout—has been often quoted. The 


’arliament long 
continued onerous—the heavy expense 


tax on candidates for 








Lord Durham’s biographer records the 
fact that one of his contested elections 
cost Him $150,000. The buying of votes 
was open. Reform was slow in coming. 
Indeed, there died at Oxford last year an 
old man who lived so much in the past 
that it was his habit, in the good old 
early Victorian fashion, to sally forth 
and unblushingly try to purchase votes 
for his favorite candidate for Parlia- 
ment. As this practice has now become 
sufficient to unseat a successful candi- 
date, the old genjleman’s support was, 
naturally, considered as a thing to be 
afraid of even while duly grateful for. 
When, however, English reformers 
went to work to extirpate electoral cor- 
ruption, so far as legislation could do 
so, they made a thorough job of it. 
Various ballot acts and election commis- 
sioners acts led up at last to the Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Act of 1883. Its full text shows it to be 


extraordinarily minute and sweeping.- 


Every conceivable activity of a candi- 
date or his agent is foreseen and regu- 
lated. Directly to our present purpose, 
there is rigid limitation of election ex- 
penses. The date when they legally be- 
gin to run in any constituency; the per- 
sons by whom they may be made; the 
forms of declaring them under oath—all 
is provided for with the utmost detail. 
Finally, there is the fixing of the “Max- 
imum Scale.” This determines’ the 
amounts that may lawfully be expended 
in a Parliamentary election in the dif- 
ferent constituencies. The sum varies, 
both with locality and the number of 
voters. In a borough election, where the 
rumber of electors on the register does 
not exceed 2,000, the maximum amount 
that may be legally expended is £350; 
above 2,000 the sum is put at £380, 
with an additional £20 for “every com- 
plete 1,000 electors above 2,000.” Ina 
county, where it is presumably more dif- 
ficult to “get out the vote,” the permit- 
ted expenses run higher—£650 for a 
register not exceeding 2,000, with an ad- 
ditional £60 for each 1,000 voters more. 
There is a lower rate, in all cases, for 
Irish constituencies. 

The testimony is conclusive that this 
law, enforced as it is by the courts, 
has been the means of rendering Eng- 
lish elections very much purer than they 
used to be. The time has come for us in 
the United States to proceed, by sim- 
ilar legislation, against the great evils 
of the use of money, almost certainly 
corrupt when too lavish, in our elec- 
tions, 


RUSSIAN FREEDOM AND FAMINE. 


In the London Times there is an ap- 
peal for aid in behalf of the famine- 
stricken peasants of Russia, signed by 
Nikolai Shishkoff, a member of the 
Zemstvo Relief Association of the Gov- 
ernment of Samara. This is his third 





experience in the task of combating 
starvation. He was in the great famine 
of 1891-92, in the lesser visitation of 
1899, and he declares that the present 
famine “bids fair to become one of the 
most awful calamities that even Rus- 
sia has ever witnessed.” There has been 
destitution for several morths; actual 
starvation was ushered in ‘vith the new 
year; but the floodtide of misery is ex- 
pected to come about the end of March 
or the beginning of April. 

Conditions are described by Mr. Shish- 
koff with mathematical precision, varied 
by comments on local conditions. In 
twenty-five provinces the crops have 
been far below the average, and in 
eight or ten there has been a total 
failure. In Samara the grain harvest- 
ed has been less than halr wu. amount 
sown. As far back as the middle of last 
November, one-fourth of the horses and 
cattle had perished. Cottages are be- 
ing demolished for fuel; clothes, uten- 
sils, cattle, future crops, and labor are 
being sold; the last supplies of rye flour 
or millet are mixed with bran, grass 
seed, chaff, and even straw; and thou- 
sands have been living for month. on 
acorns. When relief-kitchens are estab- 
lished, many of the poorest cannot come, 
because they dare not face the cold 
without clothes and shoes. And the 
present winter is the bitterest the Conti- 
nent has known for many years. Says 
M. Shishkoff: 

I have myself seen a peasant carry one 
of his children, wrapped up in the rem- 
nants of a sheepskin cloak, to our kitchen, 
put the child dcewn, perfectly naked, on a 
bench, and take away the rag of a cloak 
to bring his other child in 


What are the causes that have made 
such conditions chronic? In the sim- 
plest terms, the population to feed has 
been rapidly growing, while resources— 
land, working capital, and intelligence 
among the cultivators of the soil— 
have been either at a standstill or actu- 
ally declining. According to Prof. Viad- 
mir G. Simkhovitch, writing in the 
Political Science Quarterly, the average 
number of dessiatines of land for each 
male peasant in the fifty governments 
of European Russia (the dessiatine 
equals 2.7 acres) has declined from 
4.8 in 1860 to 2.6 in 1900, or almost one- 
half, while farm stock has sunk from 
1,456 per 1,000 of the population in 
1870, to 1,026 in 1900, and horses from 
169 to 145. Professor Simkhovitch adds: 

Small as these peasant land-holdings are, 
they might have been sufficient in a coun- 
try where education, self-reliance, and hon- 
est work are encouraged. But not so In 
the Empire of the Czar, where almost ev- 
ery educated man is suspected as a political 
criminal, and where the education of the 
peasant has been systematically sup- 
pressed 
And if there be human grit and indus- 
try to overcome even such obstacles, 
there are the Imperial taxes. The land- 
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tax ranges anywhere from 100 to over 
200 per cent. (counting in the accum- 
ulated arrears) of the possible land-in- 
come, while indirect taxes amount to 45 
rubles in an annual peasant budget of 
100 rubles. Whether owing to lack of 
land, unscientific methods of cultiva- 
tion, or exacting contributions to the 
state, famine, in the last interpretation, 
spells absolutism. 

The Government has not failed to rec- 
ognize the state of affairs. Famine in 
a time of revolutionary upheaval calls 
for attention, and the peasants have ac- 
cordingly received a succession of fa 
vors. Their acquisition of land 
been facilitated. 
istry has chosen to find the main root 
of the evil in the communal system un- 
der which the peasants have held their 
land since emancipation, and has set to 
work to do away with it. Emancipa- 
tion found the Russian peasants dwell- 
ing in village-ccommunities (the mir), on 
land belonging to private owners 
the Crown, whose serfs they 
Emancipation liberated them from their 
masters and gave them land to culti- 
vate; but as a guarantee for the pay- 
ment of the redemption money advanced 
by the state to the commune, the sub- 
mission of the peasant to the mir was 
emphasized. Wherever he went, he car- 
ried his peasant status with him. At 
home he cultivated his share of the 
land allotted him periodically by the 
commune. As an artisan in the city, he 
ras still responsible for the debts and 
taxes of his village. 

This exceptional status of the peasant 
the Government has now done 
with. 
casts upon a throne, it was discovered 
that it had been the original intent of 
the Czar Liberator to introduce, with 
emancipation, an individualist régime, 
and that the communal system, as we 
have said, had been made use of as a 
financial expedient. The term of forty- 
nine years had been fixed for the re- 
demption of the peasants’ debts to the 
state. What more simple than to has- 
ten the process? Accordingly, a ukase 
of November 16, 1905, declared that from 
January 1, 1907, the peasant debts would 
be considered extinguished, and there- 
with the raison d’étre of the commune 
was done away with. There followed 
various concessions in the form of land 
grants, till the ukase of November 25, 
1906, crowned the work by decreeing 
for every peasant liberty to dissociate 
himself from his commune, with a claim 
of personal proprietorship in the as- 
signment of land he had enjoyed within 
the mir. 

The action has 
been characterized as a sop the 
peasants, whom it would charm away 
from the arms of the revolutionists. But 
it is more than that. 
at one of the main pillars of the ideal 
edifice erected by the Russian Social 


has 


or 
were. 


away 


of the Government 
to 


But the Stolypin Min- | 


In the full light which terrorism | 


It is a direct blow | 


| 
| 





to 


The 


Revolutionaries, who undoubtedly sway 
From 


Nation. 


the vast mass of peasant opinion 
their revolutionary 
reign of Alexander 
ited the belief that 
system, Russia offered 
field for 

was an 


that might be 


ancestors of the 
had 
ruraj com- 


Il. they inher- 


with 


its 


munal an unpar- 


alleled social reconstruction. 


essentially socialistic 


The mi 
organization improved 
but 


Thus the dissolut 


upon, was so much ready gain as 


it stood on of the mir 


is undoubtedly intended to cut the 


ground from under the Revolutionaries 


EXPLORATION AND NATIONAL AD 
VERTISING 
Reports of noted geographical achieve 


ments come thick and fast nowaday 


We 
up 


have scarcely, 
when a 
Hedin 


Pamir 


to Commander Peary 


reaches us from Sven of 


Stockholm, Tibet, In 
Europe exploration at present enjoys the 
patronage of the “very best people.” <A 


sige 


and the 


royal lecturer in the person of the Duke 
of the Abruzzi addresses royal audiences 
his latest 
VII 
of 

evening 


n Rome and London on 
Africa, Edward 


move 


rises 
thanks 
The 


and King 
the 


speaker 


in 
customary vote 
of the 
Academy of Sciences assembles 
the of the Prince of 
discoveries Spitzbergen 
informed that a 
to be 


to the 
French 
to consider report 
Monaco's in 
From Belgium 
national 
patched to the Antarctic, whence anoth 


great national expedition, the British 


we are 


soon dis 


expedition is 


er 


under Capt. Scott, has only recently re 


| turned. 





If to the Duke of the Abruzzi and the 
Prince of we add the Duke of 
Orleans, who in added his name 
to the list of Arctic explorers by sailing 


Monaco 


1905 


his Belgica up the east coast of Green 
land to a “farthest north” at 78° 16’, we 
face the interesting fact that princely 
blood is coming to the front in a field 
of commendable activity In a sense, 
hings, thrones, and principalities have 


always been zealous in encouraging geo 
graphical enterprise, from old Hatasu, 
who dispatched her Egyptian admiral 
for spices to the land of Punt, through 
another queen her admiral 
westward in search of souls more 
cious than spices, and Prince Henry the 
Navigator, to Leopold of Belgium send 
ing Stanley to Africa, and Oscar IT 


who sent 


pre 


ventures in Central Asia. But it is one 
thing to unroll unknown continents by 
deputy, like Mark Twain’s climbing the 
Matterhorn through a telescope, and an 
other to assume the actual dangers and 
hardships of exploration. This our mod 
ern princes of discovery have begun to 


¢o, as admirably exemplified in the 
cose of Luigi of the house of Savoy 
He has brought to the work not only 


the courage and devotion of his crusad- 
ing ancestors, but modesty and a spirit 


| of noblesse oblige which has allowed his 


work | 


| 


companions to enjo 


the labor and the res ir K 
Commander Pear has ate 
pealed to our sense of ‘ 
natter of the conqgu he | | 
same fervent national ! 
terize the Duke of the Abruzz 
It is valuable worl } 
fieating and climb " 
interested, scientific 
work for the glory of I 
Nor is the feeling one 1) 
mere patriotic vanit W 
sclouslvy or wunconscio \ 
conviction that such triump! 
| flag redound to the material we 
the fatherland by enhancins 
! spreadit ibroad its n e al 
the nations Especially is th f 
he mati« ite or the cor 
ms themselves would me be ‘ Oo ? 
first-class Power The « ire f 
the earth can hold n 
renk by armies it } the 
weaker membe n p 
rence in more peacef “ | 
ture is one field whe t} 
rainst the force of 
Norway's Ibsen and Bio r 1) 
mark’s Brande G } " \ 
tion is another Thr ) ! 
Italy one more, we car 
can read Commander ¢ ; ’ f 
the famous dash for 86 ! 
and simply told, without it 
miration for a Mediterranear ‘ 
| could cope successfully with the t 
lof the Arcti Refore h \ 
glo-Saxon ideas as to Latin 
should vanish vd the h 
nay have known before t} of 
trepid industry of the It 
er and the kill of Italian « 
1} rofessional men, and scl ‘ 
|e] a hair-raising perfo ance ( 
claim the fact to the ld 
Some such conviction of th ‘ 
geographical exploration im adve 
ing medium undoubted! nderlie 
venture like the proposed Belgian Ant 
a‘ctic expedition. Belgium needs no co 
onies even if they are only ice and t 
water; at present she ha il the aim 
culties she cares for with Congo and 
with the King. But Belgium is an 
gressive, a “live” country, and It cannot 
fircht because it Is small and neutral 
ized. Moreover, it has vast manufactur 
ing interests and large stores of capi! 


of 
Sweden, who has backed Sven Hedin’s | 





to invest, 


17 


cucer it needs advertising A 
coup in the selentifi©e world wo 
crease Belgian prestige in Ru 
Japan, in other parts of the F 
To her the Antarctic Circle is 
Hackensack Meadows, on which 
ent her devoted sons to smear 
ters a degree of latitude wide 
Charlerol Coal,” or “Katanea R 


the Best,” or “Kaffir 
frigerators 
of imputing selfish 
tific undertaking bh» 


o 
" There is 


motives 


w) 


ry 


for I 


no Intentl 


} 


} 


and as a capitalist and a pre 


> 
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profit. The point made is only that 
of 


realize itself 


form activity national well 


no less than 


eeks to 


actual war for customers and colon- 


Rich own country have 


been 


men in our 
in following the example 
It 


steam 


siOW 


t by royal explorers of Europe is 


a blessed thing to own a roomy 


vacnt 


It is more blessed to clap a party 
of scientists and photographers on board 
and run them up to the Bering Sea in 
immer, where they map and sound and 
the benefit of 
and the greater 
of the It 
never vulgarized, 
We 


in 


botanize and zoédlogize for 


human knowledge to 
of the 


that ‘ 


glory owner boat is a 


ort an be and 


have 
fight 


to 


it appeals to primal instincts 


monsters now whom one <« 


politic s 


ne 
and 
Only 
the unscaled mountain 
hold forth 
spirit of the conquista 


the ts, no swamps 


the 


except 


drain except unmap 


field and 


the uncrossed desert oppor 


tunitie for the 


1UTOMOBILE RACING 


| automobile racing on the wane? 


widely asked in 
falling off in 
week at Or 


Vanderbilt Cup 


Ihe question is being 
onsequence of the evident 
in the 
The 


true 


public interest race 


mond, Florida last 


ce did 


owd thi 


attract greater 


but 


it is 


in ever before the condi 


tions were so unsatisfactory as to make 


would 
Isl 


The projectors of the Long 


contestants themselves say it 


he 


the 


probably the last on the Long 


and 
Island 


thelr 


course 


Motor Parkway propose to run 


pecial dustless automobile high- 
down through the island under what 
be ideal for 


racing So we 


wii 
conditions straight- 
far 


concerning 


would 
id 
they 


re as are aware, 


are not vet themselves 


vith such contests, but are merely pre 


iring an exclusive automobile road on 


which the 
fast as 


travel 
of the 


may 
fear 


motorist 
he 


proper 


ple ises without 


country constable For the spectators 
t race over a long, straight road, like 
the beach at Ormond, has obvious dis 
lvantage they can only witness the 

rt or a lightning finish—-a half-min 
ule enjoyment hardly worth travelling 
far to get 

As yet there is no proposal to build 
in this country an elaborate motor-race 
track similar to that now being con 
tructed within twenty miles of Lon 
don, in the heather and pine region of 
surrey, by the Brooklands Motor Racing 
Club. This organization, duly authorized 
by the Automobile Club of Great Bri 
tain and Ireland, is laying out an ellip 
tical track two and threequarters miles 


in length, the sharper ends of the ellipse 


banked up to great heights for reasons 


For some distance the outside 
the track 


of safety 


edge of is to be twenty-six 


foet higher than the inside edge—if we 
trust 
Throughout 


London Spectator's fig 
the summer and 


may the 


ures. 


| motor-racing, 


! 


The Nation. 


there are to be held a number 
of races for valuable cups and trophies, 


autumn 


entrance-fees will 
it 


for which the range 


from $80 to $260: and is confidently 


expected that the races will be so excit- 
ing as to attract sight-seers from the 
Continent, as well as from all over 


So far as possible, the 
of horse-racing 


Creat Britain 


language and customs 


will be adhered to; even handicap con- 
tests are looked forward to when once 
the season is well under way, and the 


track has been tried out 
Naturally, this elaborate plan for mo- 


tor racing has led to considerable in- 
quiry as to whether it is likely to help 
or hinder a sane development of the 
sport. Since road-racing in England no 
longer attracts any attention, the argu- 
ment that the new track will tend to 
end the use of publie roads for racing 
does not carry much weight. As the 
Spectator points out, English manufac- 


turers have in the last few years been 


| erdeavoring chiefly to produce strong, 
comfortable, quiet, and simple cars, 
which are at the same time good hill- 
climbers and reasonably cheap. In this 


development speed has not played the 
main part, and as a result the makers 
have met with great success in giving 


the public the car it wants. Any such 
as a craze for racing which would 
hinder this sound and 
conservative lines ought to be severely 
frowned upon. The manufacturers, it is 
might like a track on which to try 
tut the question of safety is 
also to be considered. With all its pre- 
cautions, the Brooklands Club can give 
there will not be ter- 


thing 


progress along 


true 


their cars 


no assurance that 
rible accidents. 
Had the Spectator wished to quote an 
English racing it have 
turned to Charles Jarrott’s new book on 
called “Ten Years with 
Speaking of the value of 


expert, could 


Motor Cars.” 


racing to the industry, this famous 
driver declares: 
I in personally of the opinion that 
" peed ra pure and simple, without 
ythe onditions, is not now as beneficial 
o th industry as it was two or three 
year T 40) It is very difficult to define the 
wher horsepower becomes abnormal, 
! nevertheless I cannot help thinking that 
ur containing engines developing 150 
horsepower are not the vehicles which we 
re wanting, or which are necessary to 
each the valuable lessons I have set 
forth 
Speed, pure and simple now teaches 


us nothing. Speed was never necessary for 


port, and its sole value at the present mo- 
ment is the assistance it gives to the quick 
elimination of the competitors through ac- 


cidents. The problem should be efficiency 
for given size and weight As the sporting 
side of racing is now practically non-exist- 
ent, the driving factor and the individual 
kill of the driver should be put at the 
biggest discount possible, and every facil- 
ity given for a decision to be arrived at 


the 


efficiency, or otherwise, of the vehi- 
justification for motor- 


on 


cle itself The only 
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racing at the present time is that it bene- 
fits the industry, and when the time comes, 
as come it must, that it does not benefit the 
industry, that, very day racing will be fin- 
ished 

At the same time, Jarroit thinks that 
the debt the industry owes to the sport 
ought not to be overlooked. He is afraid 
that the next generation of automobil- 
ists will be unable to remember that the 
great speed-racing which took place be- 
tween 1896 and 1906 had much to do 
with the perfecting of well-designed and 
carefully made cars. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Jarrott is right in saying that the early 
racing established the reputation of 
some of the great French automobiles, 
like the Panhard-Levassor and the Diet- 

Our own American manufactur- 
who have made such wonderful 
strides of late years, are careful to ad- 
vertise any racing successes that they 
now achieve; but, after all, they would, 
we think, prefer to dwell more upon the 
endurance tests, which are growing in 
frequency. We may be wrong in think 
ing that the craze for speed is subsiding 
even with those who are buying their 
first cars, and that more and more peo- 
ple are satisfied with moderate horse- 
power where they once looked for forty 
or fifty. But whether right or wrong 
about this, we are certain that more and 
more intending purchasers look to tests 
like the Glidden tour when making up 
their minds what to buy. Nor it 
seem to us likely that, even if there is a 
of racing, there will any 
falling off in the remarkable progress of 
the American car. 


rich. 


ers, 


does 


cessation be 


LAPPONI ON SPIRITISM. 


The late Dr. Giuseppe Lapponi’s book 


on “Hypnotism and Spiritism,’’ which 
made such a stir at Rome—coming as 
it did from a man who had been medi- 


eal adviser to two Popes—has now been 
translated into both German and French. 
It will be read with interest by the 
curious, and may afford some satisfac- 
tion to the credulous. It is not, how- 
ever, aS was reported, an uncondition- 
al endorsement of spiritualism. 
cussing hypotism, he traverses ground 
already made familiar by the investiga- 
tions of Charcot and his school, of 
Dernheim, Liégeois, and Pierre Janet. 
That part of the book which deals with 
spiritualism is, however, a strange mix- 
of caution and superstition. It 
shows how easily a man of scientific 
training may lose his footing when 
fixed idea takes possession of his mind. 

Dr. Lapponi writes of the “Facts of 
Spiritism,” but among them he includes 
reports of unusual phenomena which 
are far from being well authenticated 
He nowhere relates his own experi- 
ences; all these “facts” are reported at 
second hand. He cites the famous 
Crookes case as if the account were be- 
yond question; and tells of the Indian 


In dis- 


ture 





| nee 





Feb. 14, 1907] 

maiden who appeared to the Crookes 
household in a cloud, and spent the day 
with them, thus enabling the English 
investigator to test her reality by tak 
ing her photograph and 
Dr. Lapponi also accepts the narrative 
of the Pansini family, which was vouch- 
ed for by an Italian archbishop, a bish 
op, an archdeacon, a Protestant minis 
ter, and some politicians. Two children 
in this family lived miraculous lives; 
one of them was a clairvoyant, and both 
of them had the power of disappearing 
mysteriously, and of reappearing, in a 


temperature 


comparatively short time, at distant 
places. 
Though Dr. Lapponi admits freely 


that there have been many instances of 
self-deception and fraud, he seems, on 
the whole, to have had few misgivings 
about “spiritistic”’ phenomena. He gives 
a list of great men who have been “the 
best known witnesses and partisans of 


, 


spiritism.” It must be said that his list 
is somewhat surprising, and does not 
add to the confidence which one feels in 
Dr. Lapponi’s statements and conclu 
sions. Among these “witnesses and par 
tisans” are numbered Walter Scott and 


Victor Hugo, Gladstone and _ Lincoln, 





Humphry Davy and Tyndall, Lombroso | 


and Oliver Lodge. 


Dr Lappoai rejects certain hypotheses 


which have been constructed to explain 
the facts reported. 
opinion, phenomena of a diseased brain, 
for “a great number of extraordinary 
manifestations of spiritism are concern- 
ed with purely physical facts which 
modify the natural conditions of objects 
or of material instruments without any 
interposition of intelligence or of hu- 
man volition He prefers a supernat- 
ural explanation, and describes all ani- 
mate nature as a hierarchy. As man is 
above the lower animals, so there are 
beings superior to man both in intelli- 
gence and physical power. They form a 
series on a scale of gradually increasing 
perfection. These superior beings have 
the power to interfere in human affairs: 
but they are not always accessible, and 
may not always come when invoked. He 


” 


writes: 

T affirm that the most severe modern criti- 
cism, which is now called hypercriticiam, 
cannot deny the existence of a certain num- 
ber, however small it may be, of real spir- 


itualistic phenomena, unless it refuses to 
be logical and sincere in accordance with 
its general methods of investigation, unless 
it prefers to close its eyes to the full light 


of the sun 


That is, after all allowances and de- 
ductions, there is still a residuum of 
facts which point unmistakably toward 
spiritualism. 

When a man of science takes such a 
position, the proper inquiry to be made 
is not so much how the occurrences can 
be explained, as why he believes that 
such occurrences have taken place. No 
doubt, a natural history of those who 


They are not, in his 








ainary 


The 


pr 


Nation. 


‘fess to have observed these extraor 





phenomena would throw much 


ght upon the trustworthiness of their 


reports. Many become spiritualists upon 
what they suppose is sufficient evidence 
and in this number are to be included 
all those who are leceived either bv 
themselves or by others It seems 
strange, however, hat L) Lappo 

should not have reasoned abou suet 
phenomena as he would have done had 
they been ordinary nat il occurrences 


Given a great number of unusual event 
if in a majority of cases they can bk 
proved to have been illusor the proba 
bility, scientifically speaking. is ovet 
remaining phenom 


whelming that any 
ena which cannot at present be exp! 


ed are yet capable of a natural explana 
tion, 

Those who regard spiritualism 
religion will be grieved at Dr. Lappon 
estimate of its ethical va 

Sp r } 3 wavs ; ’ fry) 
immoral, and should t ! ! ind 
lem 1 unrestr ily i ! 
ler all forms, and in all po ble mar 
festations At most, there may | m 
excuse in special cases for a study of spir 
tistic phenomena, by author 1 perso of 

knowledged competence provided they 
have no part in producing the phenomena 
which they investigate 
This conclusion seems to mean that spir 


itualism, although not necessarily fraud 


ulent, is  diabolic Familiar spirits 
should not be summoned from the un 
seen world, but if some misguided Saul 
sees fit to invoke a Witch of Endor, 
those who are properly qualified may 
test the reality of the apparition. A 
loophole is thus furnished for “psychi 
cal researchers”; of course, they are 
acknowledged 


“authorized persons of 


competence. 


THE PROFESSION OF BOOK-AGENT 


took-agents, as they themselves con 
fess, enjoy none too high a repute. The 
word calls up a vision of the amiable 
college-boy who spends his vacation in 
trying to persuade the lawyer, the do 
tor, and the minister of a country vil 
lage to buy 
Universal History” or Talmage’s “From 
Manger to Throne.” No one wants the 
books, but every one subscribes in o1 
aer to help the poor fellow out. He is 
an object of charity. Then, there is the 
leering person who tries to render dull 
and decorous works attractive by label 
ling them “Court Memoirs,” and assur- 
ing you that they must be kept out of 
reach of the children. His prototype 
it was who sold hundreds of copies of 
Young’s “Night Thoughts” to virtuous 
pretending that this por- 
naughty 


farmers by 


tentously pious poem was 


More disagreeable still is the aggressive | 
woman with sets of standard authors | 


which every gentleman must buy or 


write himself down an ignoramus. And 


Ridpath’s “Cyclopwdia of | 





finally we have those book-agents wh: 


have recently been sued in this cit) 
for unloading on rich and silly persons 
fabulous prices, so-called ¢ditions de 


re of Shakespeare, Thackeray, Roose 


velt, and other classics Only last month 
we noted the pathetic case of a woman 
who gave $6,250 each for sets of Shake 
peare and Thackeray, and $6,000 for 
When she had paid her money 


she found she had got merely “wel 


Roosevelt 


known and easily procurable copies” of 
ese authors—tricked out with specia 
title-pages “certain illustrations o 
howy character, but intrinsically of lit 
tle value,” and gaudy bindings. Thes 
everal types of book-agent, who bulk 
irge in the eye of the public, have 
ckened the name of the whole tribe 
And yet there are book-agents whos 
kill in a fleld which demands fine in 
entitles them to rank in the 
arned profession We 
extraordinar library of WI 
am (|. Van Antwerp of the New Yor 


ock Exchange Mi Van 


described last 


Antwery 


like J. Pierpont Morgan, Robert Hoe 
nd other collector ; doubtless we 
informed as to the “points” of rare 
bool but neither he nor any other 
rian could get together such a librar 


without the help of experts in this 
country and London. He must consult 
taem as to prices, provenience, and the 
minuti# of bibliographical knowledgs 
“hese literary cognoscenti seen . re 
uctant as orthodox physicians to adver 
tise themselves. They are few in num 
her: Boston, New York, and Philadel 
phia may not contain, all told, more 
+} 


an five or six If, however, the fash 


ion of book-collecting spread there may 
Le room for one or two more. The ca 
ing is not one which we urge young 
men to enter; for it may easily 
overcrowded 


The agent of whom we speak must in 


the first place know boo} from the 
collector point of view ind that is to 
know a great deal A competent cler! 
in ar bookshop can tell you all about 
the current ie publishers, number 
of volume styles of binding, price 


es of various editions, and much else 
if you inquire for Barnes New 
come's “Lectures on the Poetry of the 


\ffections,” he does not spend half an 
hour in vainly hunting through “The 


Publishers’ Trade List Annual,” but he 
informs you offhand that those lecture 
were, according to Thackeray, delivered 
at the Newcome Athenwum, though, ur 
This = clert 


een also enlighten you as to the merit 


happily, never published 
and defects of such editions of standard 
authors as are often on the market. H 

ef course, remembers that in 1860 the 

were two issues of the firet edition of 
Hiawthorne’s “Marble Faun,” the second 
with the additional “Conclusion” occu 
pying four pages. But for your expert 
this is a mere beginning. He is famil 


iar with the rarities. He can show you 





ords which were changed in 

| edition of “The Scarlet Let- 

ind the reset printer's imprint on 

e verso of the title; he can enumer 

é nd distinguish the nine different 
tit mages of the first edition of “Para- 


range of English literature—and per- 
hoy one or two foreign literatures as 
|. He must be versed in prices also; 
what First Folios and Second Folios of 
Shakespeare brought at the London auc 


tions ten years ago: what present values 


re. He mist also be acquainted with 
the stocks of Quaritch and other great 
iler with the offerings at auction; 
th the contents of the best collec 
tion public and private, here and 
ul nd with the tastes of the prin- 

ci collector Many of these facts | 


recorded in works of reference; 
in order to use such authorities 
expert must bring to them a mass 


‘ information of his own, extraordi- 
rarily copious and exact 
With th knowledge as a basis, he 
can f he possess sufficient tact as a 
otiato build up a legitimate and 
ro ble business as agent and as con 
ltant for either seller or buyer, as the 
cose may be He learns, for example, 


English duke is forced to dis- 

e of his library containing some 
ikespeare quartos. He is also aware 
it Marsden J. Perry of Providence is 
the man who wants them: and he may 
thus very |] roperly act as go-between, 
cive each man sound advice as to the 
ilue of the property, and effect a sale 
Iie sees in a catalogue a presentation 
col of Lamb's “Tale of Rosamund 
Gr ‘and he brings it to the attention 
of a certain Massachusetts jurist whose 
hobby | presentation copies from fa- 
reous authors. He bids at auctions for 
buyers who prefer to remain unknown, 
d who trust to his skill and honesty 
irchases involving thousands of dol 


Nor is this book-agent, with all his 

eclalization, deficient in general cul 
ture Indeed, he enjoys unusual and by 
ro means neglected opportunities to cul- 
tivate a taste for literature. The col- 
lector Ia often ridiculed as the man who 
} but never reads. When Frederick 
Locker Lampson, he of the Rowfant LI- 

7 protested to Bedford, the famous 
hookbinder, that a volume did not shut 
properly, Bedford retorted, “Why, bless 
me ir, you've been reading it!” Mr 
Locker-Lampson is not, we incline to 
helieve, an exception In that he actually 
had ventured to look tInto the book 
Fven in verifying errata and seeing If 
the misprints accord with the specifica 
tions. the collector must do some de 
ultory reading And the expert on 
“hom the collector relies must, In his 
wide ranging through the best books, 
inevitably acquire something more than 


mere tincture of literature. He can- 


rot, any more than his brother-in-blood, 


and so on through the whole | 


| 








The Nation. 


the connoisseur in art, dwell on mere 
externals. 


THE AIM OF WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


The progress of education has developed 
the boast that no girl has so little money 
that she cannot go to college Scholar- 
ships, personal helps of many kinds, and 
opportunities for self-support open the 
portals to all those who are ambitious 
enough and clever enough to enter in. But 
an even prouder boast is its counterpart, 
that no girl is so rich that she cannot go 
to college. A girl born to comfort and ease, 
who presumably will always be supported 
from the family funds unless she is sup- 
ported by a husband, and who has no com- 
pelling personal inclination toward some 
definite form of work, can claim her four 
years of college life without losing her 
harmonious connection with her native sur- 
roundings Some people may think her 
foolish or “‘queer,” but as large a number 
of equally “nice” people either think her 
wise or forget to make any remarks what- 
ever. Even in those centres where in more 
ways than one fashion sets its face against 
the intellectual, no girl loses caste by 
choosing to educate herself. She may have 
to struggle against family prejudices to 
gain her wish, but she can later return to 
her old haunts and be received as unques- 
tioningly as if she had never passed the 
flaming ramparts of her little world. To 
urge upon girls who do not need to support 
themselves, or who have no definite ca- 
reers in view, the desirability of going to 
college, has grown to be comfortably su- 
perfluous It is with just such girls that 
many of our colleges are now being filled. 
Natural and obvious forces will steadily 
increase the number, until, within another 
generation or two, the girl who does not 
go to college will be the exception, about 
whom will gather those statistical and 
apologetic explanations with which men 
seem ever irresistibly impelled to honor 
our simple and candid sex. 

The colleges and the young women of the 
country no longer ask either our briefs or 
our prayers. They have found each other 
out to their mutual satisfaction and con- 
tentment But we ourselves, the outside 
observers, are still too restless to leave the 
subject. Our curiosity is still unsated, our 
approval is still limited or misapplied, and 
our disapproval still raises an annoying 
dust from battered straw, or honestly con- 
fuses diverse issues. 

Some arguments against a college edu- 
eation for girls have grown gray in the 
service, while the answers to them have 
more and more assumed the lively shape of 
patent facts, from the contemplation of 
which only the wilfully blind are excluded. 
That college women can be, as they cer- 
tainly ought to be, well and easily domes- 
ticated, any one with eyes may see. But 
there are arguments for a college edu- 
cation which are too intangible to be ealled 
patent facts, and which yet contain the 
substance of things hoped for in building 
up a righteous nation. To deal with them 
is to leave tabulated figures behind us and 
to open our minds to the freshening con- 
sideration of our deepest convictions 

But before making positive statements 
it may be well to interpolate two nega- 
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tions as a guard against some favorite 
misunderstandings. 

In the first place, in claiming that a col 
lege education yields certain large benefits, 
no one wishes to assert that colleges are 
the only means by which these advantages 
may be gained, or to deny the fact that 
some people who have no college degree 
are much better educated than some peo- 
ple who have several degrees. The only 
fair claim is that as education is now 
planned and as society is now constituted, 
the easiest and quickest way for a girl of 
this generation to obtain the best intel- 
lectual training and the most effective 
discipline is to go through a _ college 
course. 

In the second place, the world in look- 
ing on should not expect colleges within 
their own walled orchards to display all 
fruits in a complete state of mellow ripe- 
ness. We should not deny every benefit 
of a college education because at times we 
see students graduated without certain im- 
portant attributes. The college cannot 
(nor can any school) in four years make 
up for all possible deficiencies in inheri- 
tance, environment, or home training. Be- 
cause some college graduates have un- 
cultivated voices or walk awkwardly or 
dress badly or lack the gentlest manners 
or fail to respond quickly to all the can- 
ons of good taste, many people lose pa- 
tience with the colleges and say that the 
education they offer is of no avail. But 
iz is only the home or a large experience 
in the world (a sorry but possible substi- 
tute) which can give the training that re- 
sults in perfect breeding. Some American 
girls, rich as often as poor, must rely 
upon experience rather than upon their 
homes. But such experience cannot be 
their full possession at twenty. To hlame 
the colleges for the crudeness of their 
youth is an obvious injustice. 

What a college can accomplish, although 
of commanding importance, may be put 
into three very simple paragraphs: 

By its curriculum and its instruction, the 
college stores ‘“‘young and ductile’’ minds 
with important and useful information, 
and also, which is far better, trains the 
reasoning power and gives to young girls 
the princely inheritance of rational and 
thinking beings. It furthermore quickens 
their imaginations, cultivates their e#s- 
thetic sense, and prepares them to be 
sensitive to the future influences of a 
wider and maturer culture. 

Again, the college by its varied student 
life, with its athletic, dramatic, and mu- 
sical interests, with its delicious pleasures 
and its finely serious quests, promotes 
health of body, gayety of spirit, and skill 
in the use of social powers. Girls with a 
background find new channels of desirable 
experience. Girls with none begin to paint 
in admirable foregrounds—inheritable as 
backgrounds for the next generation. 

And, most important and inclusive of all, 
the college by the union of its many com- 
plex forces gives to young girls large in- 
terests and a comprehension of universal 
rather than personal standards. Whether 
they marry or not (and the reasons why 
certain women with and without college 
degrees do not marry, being the last 
stronghold of their reserve, are 
likely to remain impregnable against 
the beleaguering statistician or the 
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raging foe of “higher education’), whether 
they undertake definite occupations or not, 
the kind of 


their 


will become women who 
are fellow human be- 


ings, skilful in meeting the multiform needs 


they 
interesting to 


of a society staggering under its load of 
problems, generous and large in all their 
dealings. The misery of the world comes 


as much from the petty natures, the limit- 
ed outlook, the misdirected wills of women 
as from the and selfishness of men 
A woman whose centre of thought has been 
shifted from herself to the universe will 
probably command beneficent 
throughout her life and do her part toward 


vice 


powers 


saving the republic 

In a world where the new problem is still 
the old one of overcoming evil with good, 
it is essential that women, for their part, 


should be wise and _ self-controlled and 


charming and cheerful It is because col 


leges can help to make them so that we 
may believe in 
women do not endanger the domestic or the 
life Rather will they 


admirable and 


college education Such 


social of America 
found 
standards. 
tions, however secondarily useful other oc- 


homes purify social 


In performing these two func- 


cupations may be, college women do their 
college training the greatest honor 

In the face of such high possibilities it 
is extraordinary that 
that a college education is useful only as a 
professional training who 
obliged to be wage-earners. 
this should be treated as one of those sins 


some people believe 


of women are 


But perhaps 


of ignorance which, since they are to be 
winked at, prove such a strain on the 
charitable eye 

Where charity has no place is in our 


judgment of the colleges themselves, when 
they make the equally fatal, if different, 
mistake of losing sight of the ultimate is- 
sues and working toward particular ends 
The principle is the same whether the col- 
lege recognizes the par- 
ticular end of the de- 
tails of domestic life as the particular end 
of others. That technical 
separate institutions or in added years may 
be a desirable supplement to college train- 
ing, we are not interested in denying. But 
that the four precious years of “‘liberal 
pursuits’’ should be intruded upon is an 
educational blunder of the first magnitude 
Yet the intrusion is stealthily made. Sweet 
ness and light are unmarketable commodi- 
Pedagogy, household economics, and 
other lo heres and lo theres, if we but heed 
them, will make us “practical.”” Poetry, 
they tell us, does not remove the microbes 
of the pantry, neither does philosophy 
ventilate a school room. Therefore let lit» 
erature and metaphysics be abandoned, 
while good housekeepers and good teach 
ers are evolved. 

It is a significant fact that the separate 
colleges for women raise this cry less per- 
sistently than the women’s colleges 
nected with men’s universities, or than the 
coeducational universities. Among men the 
tendency toward an utilitarian conception 
of education is obvious. Perhaps they ex 
ercise a late revenge in offering the apple 


self-support as 


some students, or 


education in 


ties. 


con- 


of “practical knowledge”’ to the Eves in 
their garden. 
A more idealistic plea does not disre- 


gard the fact that many girls in this vast 
country will need later to apply their pow- 
ers to self-support. Neither does it disre- 








The 


Nation. 


efficient- 


managed by the 


gard the fact that society must be 


ly served or homes well 


women who are to have no technical o 


cupations, but are to be engaged in a work 
that is without 
It rather seeks to cleave through the p: 


money and without price 


la- 


gogical fallacies that ideas should be ap 
plied coincidently with their ju n, OF 
that second-rate ideas can r It 1 first 
rate activities; and to urg the sacred 
truth that life in whatever f i han 
died is greater than an easy matter of 


methods and of facts. The world elf. fo 
all its clamor, unconsciously demands some 


thing better than mechanical equipment, 
for it gives its largest prize wheth 
of position or of favor, to tho who p 
seSS a personal power that is n the out 
| come of “practical courses."’ How hm 
clearly, then, should colleg S¢ from tl 
nountain peak what only dimly surm 
the valley! 
For women's college the vileg | er 
as distinguished from the graduaté hool 
to resolve themselves nto techr 
hools for the turning out of teacher 
any other professionals; to become stage 
whereon in tinsel costums student gq 


through a dress rehearsal of any salarie! 


or unsalaried réles they may play lat 

n the economic or the domesti« lrama 
attempt to furnish anything but the “prepo- 
tent energy,” the glorious impulse of mov: 
ment toward the next conquest, is to lower 
themselves to the standards of the market 


talk the 
exchange 


coarsened language 
The 


a workshop for the fashioning ef drills 


place, and to 


of barter and college is 


not 
rather a hostelry on 


and derricks It is 


the highroad where travellers are 


Marching to fortune, not surprised by her 
There one has always found good food and 
inspiriting music, the encouragement of 
comrades and imperishable defences 
against the difficulties of the widening 
road May the colleges permit no alien 
intrusions, for they have in their keep 
ing pearls of great price! 

ANNE C. E. Al 

LITERARY NOTES FROM PARIS 


Paris, January 29 

“Vanité,”’ the new novel by the brothers 
Paul and Victor Margueritte, aims to be a 
human document from a society given over 
soul and body to money and the satisfactions 
which money procures The brothers are 
not masters of style like Anatole France; 
that would interfere with the directness 
of their aim Nor are they preachers, al 
though they marshal their facts in moral 
battle array They tell their story in a 
rough, swift, matter-of-fact way, ure to 
interest and impress you, if only you ar 
open-minded. Pierre Brevier, founder and 
half-owner of the great “department 
store’ of the Quatre Saisons, has a wif 


and two daughters variously adapted to the 


flow of his millions The wife, penniless 
when he married her, fulfils the whole duty 
of the rich woman by spending as much 


money as possible in social ostentation 
The elder daughter 
band 

highly 
tempt at realizing an ideal under 
Left to 


millionaire’s 


owns a hus- 
the 


taymonde 


not too exacting Alice Brevier, 
daughter ifs an at 


dificul 
and 


marriageabl 


ties herself as a woman 


not a daughter, she would 


| 000 volumes, on open shelves, and the pu 








arry Michel Lorir po lation and 
struggling d “ Pie 
Brevier is carried off t Iingina pec 
ifte a great dinner, wl } partner te 
ephones that he ha i them | 1 and 
committing i le This Arach of 
ew fortunes is told with a realism due to 
cent Paris tragedies Madame Brev 
ops to heritage-h x from a cy al 
aunt, who rewards virtue by dying and leav 
ng her new millio Raym le featl 
her own nest anew by driving her husband 
) vorce and selling herself to a ther 
\lice a decided nisf h a family 
mar es he poor M hel I and re 
fu all int ince f a the w mil S 
y her yother, who ‘ ! ‘ y 
i em rh le ward iin 1 
| pads he ccasion for a fa 
‘ f l ‘ tho betwee 
x Sui Xx ho y ind Fren hon 
| s ‘ \ king h frie va 
I i wha might t 
! l i “a l M l 
ll g ! h i he with 
he Vanity [- « ! ‘ h ust 
t f e go » R 
rT} 5 ‘ ( { Ww h fu 
1 a hall he le« f Bru 
ere yn f I a wi the 
COV men excluded } [ y 
building ha tak i Lem this 
year Hie cont ] ‘ tal and 
ioral diffe ‘ th rn il with 
i rie f ie ire 0 Je j R 
Lu, documented, up to date erud 4) 


ind full of the unny 
of the lecturer They ire doubt the 


forerunner of an 


value s. D 
Corres lence 
Ol CSPpor ence, 
OPEN SHELVES 
To THE Epiror or THe NATION 
Sil Il have read, with an ever-increas 
ng desire to take part in it, the corres 
pondence in your paper in regard to the 
open-shelf system in American libraries 


I have hesitated to speak, as my library is 


in a town of but 25,000 inhabitants, and 
the circulation of books s but 140,000 a 
yeal A it ha however ene of the 
largest open-shelf collections, our experi 
ence may prove that all American librar 
ians have not yet so definitely owned the 
sy m a failure as you seem » think I 
am very sorry that the Nation should take 


so pessimistic view of a system which is 


helping to make public libraries into more 


effective forces in our towns and cities 
While we who have faced the difficulties 
| of free access are trying to convince others 


that the system (with proper protective 


measures) is the only enlightened one for 


a library to adopt in this twentieth cen 
tury, is it not a pity for you to make our 
task the harder by saying that we havs 


acknowledged it a failure? 


this 


already 


Since 15899, library has had its en 


re collection, which now numbers 6 
lic is so appreciative of its privileges that 
more think of shutting the 
now, than of chaining each 


fashion 


we should no 
doors to them 
book to its place, after the of still 
our 


opeu 


earlier days. So important a part of 


system do the trustees consider 
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» be that in planr gz for a new 


ling they have made a large book om 


vith aleoves, the central feature of the 
whole library With an annual circula 
on of about 140.000 volumes, we have lost 
in average of 79 books a year This figure 
nelude the losses from two deposit sta 
or n stores, where the book ire on 
he most unguarded of open helves, as 
well as from the main lib: During the 
] oe the total lo of book was 4 
f which number 53 w lost f n the 
iildren lepartmer 0 f ! he open 
helves in the leliv " ind from 
tl deposit tatior 1 1 il frou l main 
library The fiz ‘ would seem to indi 
’ hat careful ipery mn i lesira 
ble in children's rooms, but certainly not 
that the general public has abused the cor 
fidence placed in it nor that the open 
helf system has yet proved itself a fail 
n this publie library 
Mi Wilson is certainly right in saying 
hat the keenest opponents of the system 
hose that have not given it a trial 
‘hey are perhaps those who are mor n 
ed in being able to report at the end 
if the year “the loss of one volumé ub 


quently found” than in a measure of use 


fulme wholly impossiblk with the old 
fashion of shelves closed to the public, to 
vhom, after all, the public library really 
love belong LouIsA M. Hoopes! 
Libears e, M Fel y il 


THE CASE FOR THE RAILWAYS 


To THe Epiror or THe NATION 

Greed is the excess or perversion of 

he legitimate love of money or wealth 
In very bargain there is a dollar which 
buyer and seller both want, and in general 
their d re for that dollar, whether legiti 
mate or not, is essentially the ame thing 
both legally and morally. The all-powerful 
mumunity of interest between buyer and 
ler to make the bargain award fifty 
to each in the grand average of 

ses Human freedom mean not merely 
ch personal liberty as the ocial state 
ermits, but include the inalienable right 
ff contract, as an « ential feature of 
he neatitution of property The greed of 
he people and their representatives is 
t Iny 1 menace to our free netitutions 
which might become mor ilarming and 
langerous than all the trusts in the coun 
including even the Standard Ojl Trust 

ind the labor Trust The greed of the 
railroads Might become as nothing to that 


of it pa engersa and hipper or of the 


ommunity through which it runs. Rallroad 


ervies ha been teadily improved and 
cheapened Mhe legitimate reward for this 
mmense publl ervice hould be a great 

ntinuous and permanent enhancement in 


the iplital value of the railroad, involv 


nz recognition of stockholders rights to 


ibeeribe to new capital on advantageous 


term ind the right to earn and pay divi 
lends on the present values, and not upon 
obsolete par valu This policy would 


simply put railroads on a parity with other 
property, and with the country as a whole 
The only alternative is the “dead line” 
f satock 


If a railroad is strictly limited to 8 per 


of limited dividends and value « 


cent. dividends, and is compelled to issue 


new stock at market value (say $200 per 
share, as a very high figure to-day), the | 


quivering jellyfish 


Nation. 


‘The 


“dead line” is established; all motive for 
further development is taken away; stock- 
holders occupy the position of mere mort- 
gages ind naturally seek a lease to guar- 
untee what they have left This has been 
the fruit of the unjust, unenlightened pol- 
icy of Massachusetts It has cost Massa- 
chusetts her backbone, the Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad, and $130,000,000 capital (the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany) driven out of the State to New 
York, to say nothing of other losses, large 
ind small 

The truth is that most of our railroads 
run through seas of watered farms It 
allowed to earn only 

per cent. or 8 per cent. on the original 
or par value of his farm, there would in- 
leed be a saving for the people. Yet it 
is the railroad which has made the farms 
times their 
par value If the railroads were destroyed, 
the country would be little more than a 
tailroad rates will al- 
governed by the law of supply 
ind demand, and they have declined thus 
far. Let us trust in this great natural law 


ry ftarmer were 


worth ten, twenty or fifty 


ways be 


of trade, accord to the ratIroad the jus- 
tice and freedom accorded to other prop- 
erty, and not stultify ourselves by an ex- 
hibition of greed that is worse than what 
we can accuse even the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of, after it has reduced the price of 
is regulate justly, 


say 90 per cent Let 
bu ot paralyze and destroy 
ROBERT S. MINOT. 


Rost February 8 


Notes. 


Mess! Scribner announce the following: 
M Wharton's Madame de Treymes,”’ 
with illustrations in color by Alonzo Kim- 
ball Poison Island,”’ a novel by Quiller- 
Couch The Veiled Lady and Other Men 
ind Women,” by F. Hopkinson Smith; 
Studi in Pietures,” by John C. Van 
Dyke The Peter Pan Alphabet,” by 


Olive Herford Abelard and Héloise,” a 


lrama in blank verse by Ridgely Torrence; 
1 new edition of Baedeker’s Egypt, and 
he second and final volume of Dr. Briggs’s 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 


he took of Psalms 


Next week the Macmillan Company pub- 


lish a story by Owen Wister called 
llow Doth the Simple Spelling Bee Impruv 
| h Shining Ower."”” The same firm an- 

nouncee for February 20 the first volume 

of the “Cyclopedia of American Agricul- 
un edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey 


Doubleday, Page & Co., who seem to be 
making a specialty of northern seas, moun- 
air ind all strenuous out-of-door things, 
Frederick 
Cook lo the Top of the Continent,” an 
scaling of Mt. McKinley. 


Next month G. P. Putnam's Sons will 
publish A. C. Benson's “Beside Still Wa- 
reflections and uneventful life 


will publish this spring Dr. 


account of the 


el the 
of a young man who goes into the country 
t¢ write 

We note the announcement of several 
1 books which, we believe, are not 
ye mm the list of any New York publisher: 
\ Literary History of the Arabs,” by R 
A. Nicholson; “The Story of Port Royal,” 
by Mrs. Romanes, an attempt to show that 
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the Port Royalists from 1601 to 1709 wer 
loyal Catholics; “Life and Flowers,” new 
essays of Maeterlinck translated by A. T 
de Mattos: “England and America, 1764 to 
1783,"" by Mrs. Alfred Marks; and “The 
House of Rest,”” a novel by the author of 
“Hazel of Hazeldean.”” 

The Boston Athenw#um is about to publish 
a volume commemorating the one hun 
dredth anniversary of its foundation It 
will contain sketches, historical and bib 
liographical, a complete list of proprietors 
and officers, and a valuable series of illus 
trations. From the librarian’s annual re 
port we learn that the number of volumes 
now in the library is 226,489. During th: 
year significant additions have been made 
to the collection of manuscripts and early 
editions of the works of New England 
authors During the present year a spe 
cial effort will be made to secure works on 
Central and South America 

The Honorable Society of Cymmrodorion 
(64 Chancery Lane, London) asks for sub 
scriptions to the “Lives of the British 
Saints,"”” by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould and 
the Rev. John Fisher. This work, to be 
published in four volumes if sufficient sub 
seribers are obtained, is the result of long 
study of MS. material in Welsh libraries 
and elsewhere. 

“The Complete Automobile Instructor” 
(John Wiley & Sons), by Benjamin R. Till- 
son, is put in the form of six hundred and 
more questions and answers, covering the 
principles, the operation, and the care of 
gasolene automobiles. 

The “Records of the Church of Christ 
at Cambridge in New England, 1632-1830,” 
copied and edited by Stephen Paschall 
Sharples, will be serviceable to genealog- 
ical students. The volume is published by 
Eben Putnam of Boston. 


The six volumes of the Tudor and Stuart 
Library already issued at the Clarendon 
Press promise a series of books of unusual 
value. The reprints are not only literal, 
but in types actually produced from mat 
rices given to Oxford University by Bishop 
Fell in 1660. The paper, too, is old-fash 
joned in that it is made of pure linen 
rag. The covers, imitation vellum, have 
at least the virtue of keeping the price of 
the books at a reasonable figure (5s. net; 
$1.75 each). 
have already been noticed in these columns, 


Several volumes of the series 


but two new issues deserve special mention. 
One is Fulke Greville’s “Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney,” from the edition of 1652, edited 
by Nowell Smith; the other is Peacham’s 
“Compleat Gentleman” (from the enlarged 
edition of 1634), with an Introduction by 
G.'S. Gordon, one of the many works of 
courtesy published in those years, with, 
however, a certain originality in the com- 
Cavalier and schoolmaster 
Greville’s “Philip 


bination of 
shown by the author. 
Sidney” has been twice before reprinted, 
once by Sir Egerton Brydges in 1816, and 
again by the indefatigable but not too care- 
ful Dr. A. B. Grosart. The accuracy of the 
present reprint can be gauged only by 
those who have at command the original 
edition of the MS. at Trinity College, but 
the work bears evidences of care both in 
the collation of the texts and in the anno 
tations. Of the Interest of the work itself, 
with its heroic picture of Sidney and its 
general reflections on government, nothing 





need be said. 
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[wo useful reprints from the press 
ff Henry Frowds are William Cobbett’'s 
English Grammar” and “Advice to Young 
Men.” The “Grammar,” first published 
ninety years ago, and frequently reissued, 
remains the most interesting treatise we 
have on the subject A few of the usages 
which Cobbett recommends are now obso- 
lete or obsolescent, but the book as a 


whole is sound and still worth reading, even 
by those who regard themselves as experts 
in grammar. A brief by H 


L. Stephen, judge of the high court of C 


introduction 
al- 


cutta, supplies whatever is needful in the 
way of comment on Cobbett’s career and 
on the book itself. The “Advice to Young 
Men”’ is still more entertaining. Such di 


dactic works, from Solomon to Senator 


are as @ rule platitudinous and 
cannot be 
The sub- 


Numerous 


Beveridge, 
arid This criticism, however, 

passed upon Cobbett’s production 
title “Illustrated with 
Anecdotes of My Own Exemplary Behavior.’ 
He is frankly autobiographic, and he dis 
plays with a 


that has few parallels in our literature 


should be 


naiveté 
No 


Cobbett 


his colossal egotism 


one who wishes to understand 


either as a man or a political agitator, can 


neglect this compendium of advice Mr 
Frowde will, we hope, foilow these two 
books with Cobbett’s “Life and Adventures 
of Peter Porcupine and “Rural Rides.’ 

From the Cambridge University Press (G 
P. Putnam’s Sons, American agents) com«¢ 
two beautiful reprints: Bacon’s ‘“Es- 
says” and Milton’s “Comus and Other 
Poems.”” The editions are limited to 250 
copies each, of which only 225 are placed 
on sale ip England and America. They are 
printed from “Cambridge type’’ — large, 


clear, and black—on hand-made paper, and 
the binding is blue boards and parchment 





back The “Essays” follow the text of 
1625, including spelling, italics, and capi- 
tals; and the fragment of an essay “Of 


first printed in Rawley’s ‘‘Resusci- 
tatio,”’ The poems of Milton 
are from the texts of 1645 and 1673, and the 


Fame,”’ 
1657, is added. 
manuscript of 


facsimile of the autograph 


the minor poems. In both volumes the old 
titles are ré produced 

As an example of useful work in col 
lecting materials for the study of com- 


parative literature, we may mention a mon- 
ograph on “The Influence of Solomon Gess- 
English Literature,” by Bertha 
Reed, published by the Americana Ger- 
manica Press. Extracts from English crit- 
icism of Gessner are given, and also paral- 
lel passages from Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Byron. It would appear that 
idge at least did not hesitate now and then 
a line from the German idyllist 

“Some Irish Yesterdays,” by E. G2 
erville and Martin Ross, illustrated by E 
(%. Somerville, is published in this country 
by Longmans, Green & Co. The authors of 
that classic piece of humor, “Some Experi- 
Irish R. M.,” have not rested 
But they have 
sketches. Over them 


ner Upon 


Coler- 


to borrow 
Som- 


ences of an 


on their laurels never 


quite equalled those 


who know nothing of 
laugh to 
initiated follow with 
the tale of things that 
eyes, too, had seen, yet never seen 
through. “Martin Ross” never indulges in 
the exaggeration and caricature that alien- 
ate the Lever’s novels 


Lever, and 


one has seen those 
the life 
tears, 
sentful 


their 


described the verge of 
the 


admiration 


and re- 


Irish reader from 


after all, was of the town, 


| 


| 


The Nation. 


untry life In Ireland ? , 
ind revealed only t 
and bred on tl 
landowne wl hn ‘ 
innoyar tl i 
of the peasants w 
smile ometimes wit! 
clever portraits of 
though qu 

] ibs 1 and 
h | sh in i 
failing humor he 
howe ind shows t | 
squaior lu » la 
ble that, on all s 
sible in Irish life I ! 
lepict life in a Galw 
me feels that not t 
perience is to have ! ”“ 
of the cities and r 


bly incomplete 


picnik consisting of 
women that, mar \ f 
to have been th rh 
come near in fidel 
wark that brouglt ! I 
pushed her record of tl ‘ 
now as the Ara Isl 1 sl 
vivid pie re of +} 
where men and won ( | 
anything on their fe I 
ties’’"—slippers of raw v-hid with 
hair outside and ike t | 
flight when the rare t t 
a photograph or a sketch For in Aran 
to be photog phed l bef t 
year is out Mi So 
of her cousin's book 
lent, full of humor and f 1 f 
pathos of those ragged 1 ‘ 
skies 

In “Italian Days and Ways 
Hollingsworth Wharton (J. B. L 
Co.), we have another | ok on Ita A 
ten in the form of lette: I ) 
travel along beaten tracks, personal expe 
rience made entertaining by a r K 
if not a saving, sense of humor, and a 


background of fiction too dim to distract 


the reader's attention, but with enough of 
Italian coloring to add to the g il eff 
of the pictur The thre won ne 
young the other incertainly rid who 
land at Genoa and travel th r he 
highways of Italy @ /a Am«e 
have many amusing experience I ure 
too obviously forestier, with no ) id 
Baedeker, not to becom h ip nd 
easily duped prey of astute vwetlurini and 
unscrupulous boy vend: of grili Bu 
situations, all taken with a good ce and 
told with a light touch, mak 
reading There is a ide , ) " 
upon trifling incidents, which produ 
effect of padding; but the spirit of enthu 
Siastic enjoyment gives a fresh view t l 
scenes The letters from Rom luring 
Easter week, and the descript " f the 
Gregorian ceremonial, ars 
esting of the volume 

In ‘Rome as Described by Great Writ - 
edited by Esther Singletor Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), the preface avers that the purpose of 
the volume, as of others in the same series 
“is to give the traveller or stay-at-home 
reader a general and comprehe view of 
the great cities of the world Except 
for Gibbon, Dickens, Hawthorne, and Zola, 
and a few others who, like F. Marion 
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the Trust movement in the Un 
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mission gathered f j 
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this direction was not ‘“‘the crowning won- 
der” of his life, according to his biogra- 
pher, and the readers of the life-story will 
agree with him. It was the fact that he 


| 
was a thorough business man from the be- 


| Cathedral 


}; common 


ten or eleven at night Under the pre- 
vailing “‘living-in’’ system they were hous- 
| ed together, five or six in a single room. 
The moral and physical welfare of the 
young men was contemptuously ignored by 
employers An overwhelming desire to 
help his associates was awakened in the 


do not look with great favor upon the 
policy of selling to foreigners at lower 
prices than are charged domestic con- 
sumers. This is, however, a common fail- 
ing with European students, who accept 
with childlike simplicity anything labelled 
“official and have been victimized whole- 
ile by the outgivings of the Industrial 
Comm ion 
International Law with Hlustrative 
Ca (F. H. Thomas Law Book Co.), by 
Prof. Edwin Maxey of the University of 
West Virginia, is a book of which we can 
t imagine the wu Its chief merit is 
isserted to be tha t ymbines a treatise 
with a collection of cases, but as the 
treat and the collection are equally poor, 
their alliance profits nothing. The choicest 
j men of the author's style is this com 
ment on the Panama incident (p. 53) 
Viewed in the light of Colombia’s past 
ndifferen towards the welfare of the 
Isthmian provinces, it seems entirely na 
| tha the people of the 
Isthmu hould have done exactly what 
they did, viz., dissolve the political bond 
which kept them from rendering the ser 
y ind reaping the benefit which God and 
t re intended they should Not 
to have manifested a determination that 
their great natural resources due to their 
ition be used to their own and the 
benefit of mankind, rather than sense 
! ly wasted, would have been unmistak- 
det of an imperative need for 
} ippointment of a commission of lunacy 
ft l nothing can surprise us, not 
the entire omission—except in the 
" of t North Sea convention—of all 
ntroversl« growing out of the Russo 
Japanese war On the whol the work 
na irate and ill-digestea 
In “Roman Private Law” (The Macmillan 
Co.) R. W. Leage merely aims “to give as 
nply as possible the subject matter of the | 
Inst t of Gaius and Justinian.” This 
he does, not bytranslating orcommenting on 
the original texts, but by describing clear- 
] ind concisely the substance of the law 
' led > us by those exts The his- 
il point of view is omitted, except so 
f is it is me irily involved in record- 
the fact (¢. g.) that the forms of execu- 
t 1 in use under the Antonines were differ- 
from those employed under Justinian 
rhe work ulmirably done, and should 
prove useful, not only to elementary stu 
lent but to any one who wishes to be 
faved the rouble of referring to the orig 
il | " Why the Roman technical 
rm vhich to our mind look best in 
il hould be printed partly thus and 
pa y in ordinary type, Is a mystery that 
A ha not solved 
rhe Army in 1906: A Policy and a Vindi- 
i n by H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.-P. (EB 
J Dutton & Co.) ivowedly a defence of 
his Iminiatration of the British War Of 
flee which ended early in 1906 with the 


of the Campbell-Bannerman Min- 


try, and he Is happy to quote on the title- 


page of his book from a speech made by his 
, ssor, Mr. Haldane, in July, 1906 
Never before this time have we had such 
good material in the Army The morale 
both of officers and men ia higher than it 
was. The Army is in a condition in which 
I do not think it has been before, both in 
point of quantity and quality 
But while ready to cite Mr. Haldane in 
his defence, Mr. Arnold-Forster is bent 


also 


Mr 


since 


Haldane’s own 
Mr. Arnold- 


proving that 
all wrong, 


on 


policy is in 
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Forster's opinion it weakens the army, 
makes it less efficient, does not provide for 
of adds to the 


“destroys the good and re- 


ts expansion in time war, 
and finally 
the bad." 
Arnold-Forster; hence perhaps this ex- 
cellently printed and well-got-up book, 
the value of which is further enhanced by 
the summaries of the points made, printed 
There are not 
able to 
in the 

Army 
months 


cost 


tains Public opinion is not with 


Mr 


at the end of each chapter 
have 
changes 
British 
six 
those civil- 


Americans who been 
the 
of 


have 


many 
kaleidoscopic 
the 


follow 
reforming 
which taken very 
or so since the Boer war. But 
ans and military men who are endeavor- 
ing to study the various schemes should not 
fail add Mr. Arnold-Forster’s book to 
their libraries—special pleading though it 
be for a régime and policy of the past. 


pr cess 


place e 


to 


Williams,” found- 
Associa- 
Cc. Arm- 


of Sir George 
Christian 


fe 
Young Men's 
Hodder Williams (A 
the story of a career 
which began in a lonely farmhouse the 
Lorna Doone country and ended in St. Paul’s 
Born in 1821, he came to London 
when twenty years old, and secured a posi- 
tion in a draper’s shop at $4 a week. The 
tion of days was 
removed from that of a slave.’’ Dur- 
busiest of the year it was a 
thing for young men to be 
penned in the unhealthy atmosphere of the 
shop from six or seven in the morning until 


whe Li 
of the 
tion, by J. E 
& Son), 


eT 
18 


strong 
in 


shopmen in those 
“*litth 
ing the part 


these 


country lad at the outset of his London life, 
him to its sixty-four 
years later. A little devotional gathering 
in his bedroom led to the formation of the 
and to 


and actuated close, 


Young Men's Christian Association; 


the untiring and eminently judicious labors 


of Sir George more than to those of any 
other man is due the fact that the original 
band of twelve drapers’ assistants has 
grown into an international body of 7,773 
associations, with 722,000 members, and 
owning buildings valued at $34,000,000. The 


larger part of the memoir is naturally de- 
voted to an account of his work as a phi- 


lanthropist. But his remarkable success in 


ginning, and was for many years at the 
head of a great establishment, ‘“‘keeping in 


constant touch with every detail, watching 


every turn and trend of one of the most 
complicated and exacting of trades.""” He 
demonstrated the truth of his own 
conviction that “the men of God, other 
things—-natural ability and education and 
knowledge—being equal, are the best men 
of business.”” It was to this unique com- 


bination of ardent love for evangelistic and 
philanthropic work with devotion to busi- 
ness that he owed the conferred 
upon him, knighthood, the freedom of the 
city, and a tomb in St. Paul's. The illus- 
trations are ten portraits of Sir George 
and several of the original members of the 


honors 








Young Men's Christian Association, and pic- 
tures of places referred to in the memoir 
Mark Twain’s “Christian Science, with 
Notes Containing Corrections to Date,” just 
issued by Harper & Brothers, is distinct- 
ly disappointing. It contains a good picture 
of Mr. Clemens, taken last year, pictures of 
two Christian Science churches, and some 
passages of caustic humor, but as an ex- 
position or exposure of Christian Science 
and its fallacies or of Mrs. Eddy’s ecclesi- 
astical polity, it does not get anywhere. It 
is perhaps most successful in laying bare 
the elaborate system by which Mrs. Eddy 
centres in her own hands all the powers 
of the organization. We do not labor under 
the delusion that people who are persuaded 
by Mrs. Eddy’s style of writing will be in 
the least moved by an array of evidene> 
or by logical inference. Webster himself 
could not construct an argument that would 
make the slightest impression on the aver- 
age Christian Scientist. But, granting all 
this, we see flo reason for putting on the 
market such a deal of skimble-skamble 
stuff as is here bundled together. The book 
is without beginning, middle, or end; it is 
extremely repetitious. It cannot be re- 
garded as either a serious or a humorous 
contribution to the discussion. 


Students of theology may remember the 
suggestive Ely lectures on ‘“‘The Evidence 
of Christian Experience” delivered some 
fifteen years ago by Lewis French Stearns, 
then professor at Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary and since deceased. One is reminded 
of Professor Stearns’s essay by the recent- 
ly published “Realities of Christian The- 
ology,”” by Clarence Augustine Beckwith, 
who was also professor at Bangor and is 
now connected with the Chicago Theological 
Seminary (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Pro- 
fessor Beckwith endeavors to reach the 
realities of religious doctrine through ex- 
perience, and the sub-title of his work is 
“An Interpretation of Christian Experi- 
ence.”” The method proposed is to proceed 
from the life recognized as Christian, which 
is assumed to be the same in all ages, to 
the truths to which the life bears witness. 
In the work itself, however, this method is 
often lost sight of, and the realities which 
come to view are not particularly substan- 
tial or veritable. The principal themes of 
the usual doctrinal systems appear in the 
discussion, but it can hardly be said that 
new light is thrown upon them. 


The Theological Translation Library. 
which has done so much to extend the 
knowledge of the best German criticism 
among English readers, now reaches its 
twenty-second volume in a translation of 
the first part of Dr. Otto Pfleiderer’s “Ur- 
christentum” (Primitive Christianity: its 
Writings and Teachings in their Historical 
Connections. Translated by W. Montgom- 
ery. Vol. I. G. P. Putnam's Sons). It is 
strange that a work of such recognized val- 
ue on the beginnings of Christianity should 
not have been made accessible in English 
more promptly. The scholarship and ability 
of the author have long been conceded, in 
England and America as well as on the 
Continent. His wide studies in the fleld ot 
comparative religion give him peculiar ad- 
vantage as a writer on the New Testament. 
The discussion of the writings and theology 
of Paul occupy the larger part of the pres- 
ent volume, and the completion of the 
translation may be awaited with interest. 
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find, a work of 
Irenw#us, who died in the last decade of the 
econd published 
under the care of Professor Adolf Harnack 
Some months ago, it was reported that an 
Armenian translation of the Greek work of 
Jrenwus, quoted by Fusebeus as cis éridatu 


An entirely new literary 


century, has just been 


rou amocroAcod xnpvyuaros, and generally known 
had been 
would be 
Heft. I 


’ 


as the “Apostolic Proclamation,” 
discovered, and that an edition 
forthcoming. This now appears as 
of the first volume of the third seri 
the “Texte und Untersuchungen,” edited 
by A. Harnack and C. Schmidt (Leipzig 
Hinrichs). The Armenian text 
ered, edited, translated German 
by the two Armenian scholars, Dr. Karapet 
Ter-Mekertishan and Lic. Dr. Erwand T 

the text and translation being 
Franz Finck, a privat-docent 
while the Intro- 
are the work of 
was found ‘n 
Church in Eriwan, and 
half of the thir- 
seems to be no 


es oOo 


was discov 


and into 


Minassiantz, 
revised by Dr 
of the Berlin University, 
duction and the Notes 
Harnack. The manuscript 
the Mother of God 
dates from the 
teenth century 
doubt that 
as the author quotes in 
famous 
production of his own pen. The book, con- 
veniently divided by Harnack into one hun 
dred chapters, does not possess the sensa- 
tional novelty of the and the 
Apocryphal Gospel of Peter, but it is of 
exceptional value, as the editor declares 
for study of the Church's faith at the time 
it was written. It is an exposition of the 
orthodox the 
Bishop of Lyons, and is intended for a cer- 


second 
There 
the work is genuine, especially 
chapter 99 his 


work against heresies as a 


Didache 


doctrine as expounded by 


tain Marcian, who was evidently a lay- 
man. Its chief value will consist in the 
data it furnishes for the development of 
‘Christian doctrine at a time when the 
great theological and Christological con- 


troversies were in preparation. 

At a sale held by Knight, Frank & Rut 
ley of London, January 24, the 1481 edition 
of Dante’s “Commedia,” with Landino’s 
commentary, brought £19; and 
“Confessio Amantis,”’ 1632, £13 


Gower's 


Henry Francis Pelham, president of Trin- 
ity College, Oxford, England, 1897, 
died on Tuesday at the age of sixty-one 
He was educated at Harrow and Trinity; 
and soon after taking his degree he 
came a tutor in Exeter College. In 
he was appointed Camden professor of an- 
cient history in the University of Oxford, 
and in 1892 curator of the Bodleian Library 
Among his publications are “Outlines of 
Roman History,” 1890; “The Imperial Do- 
mains and the Colonate,”’ 1890; “The Ro- 
man Frontier System,’ 1895; and numerous 


since 


be- 
1889 


articles in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
and Smith’s “Dictionary of Antiquities.” 
Sir William Howard Russell, the noted 
correspondent, died in London last 
Sunday. He was born near Dublin in 1821, 
studied at Trinity married a 
daughter of Peter Burrowes in 1846, and 
was called to the English bar from the 
Middle Temple in 1850. During O'Connell's 
agitation for the Repeal of the Union, the 
London Times, for which he had written 
occasionally, engaged him to describe the 
great mass-meetings, and this he did so 
eflectively that soon afterward he was of- 
fered a permanent engagement on the 
staff. His first foreign service was in 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1850. In 1854 he was 


war 


College, 


The Nation. 


sent to Malta with the advar guard of 

the British Expedition to the I t. on the 
declaration of wa witl Ru " From 
Malta } proceeded in d o Bu 

1 and the ¢ mea, wl t rine l 
1] th va ition of the Cher by t 
Allied Army in 185¢ ] ‘ } repor i 


the campaign of the Ind 


he established the Army a \ y Giazette 
f which thereafter he remained the chief 
proprietor and editor On tl yutt uk of 
( 1 wa n the Un 3; é 1861, ’ 
made 1 tou of he Sout! I f 
I he joined McDowell art 1 di 
cribed the battle of Bull Run i: pirit so 
t tile to the Northern army as to gain 
for himself much unenviable notoriety, and 
the title of Bull Run Russell which 
clung to him ever after In 1866 he re 
ported the war between Austria and Pru 
1; and he was again to the front during 
the Franco-Prussian war Wh he Grea 
Eastern laid the fir Atlant it I 
1866, he was a member of the expedition 
j} and he attended the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869. In 1875 he accompanied the 


then Prince of Wales to India, after which 
he was once more summoned to the field 
|this time with Lord Wolseley in the 
Zulu expedition. Later he accompanied the 
same general in the campaign which led to 
the occupation of Egypt and the reéstab- 
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Khedive at Cairo. He re 
1895 As a 


the 
knighthood in 


lishment of 
ceived his 


writer he was master of a style which was 
fluent, forcible, and picturesque, 
generally manifested an 


the details of 


at once 
and he astonish- 
ing grasp of all his 
Among his voluminous publications 
“Letters from the “Diary in 
“My Diary North and South,” “Rifle 
“Canada 


East 


vital 
subject 
are 
India,” 


Crimea,” 


Clubs and Volunteer Corps,” 


Its Defences,” “My 

The Right Hon. George Joachim hen 
Goschen) died February 7 He 
1831, and had a distinguished 
public He was chancellor of the 
exchequer in Lord Salisbury’s second Ad- 
ministration, and afterwards was first lord 
He had been lord rector of 
Aberdeen Universities 


Diary in the 
Gos 
(Viscount 
was born in 


career. 


of admiralty 


and and 


Edinburgh 
had written much on economics and finance 
Among his publications are: “The Theory 
of the Foreign Exchange,”’ and “Essays and 


Addresses on Econom Questions.’ 
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The Wheel of Wealth, being a Reconstruc- 
tion of the Science and Art of Political 
Economy on the Lines of Modern Evolu- 
Lion By John Beattie Crozier New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.60 
Some years ago Mr. Crozier discovered 

a “New Organon,”’ by the aid of which he 

undertook to “reconstruct” the sum total 


of human knowledge. From the compre 


hensive, though modest, character of his 
enterprise it was evident from the very 
start that, unless some more ambitious 
project claimed his attention, he would 
sooner or later fall foul of political econ 
omy. The first volume of the History of 
Intellectual Development,”’ indeed, got no 
further than the reconstruction of the 
wit and wisdom of the Hindus, Hebrews 
Greeks, Romans, and early Church Fath 
ers; and it seemed that the dismal sci- 
ence” was safe for a number of years to 
come But when, leaping over the in 


tervening ne and sj } xt ¥ 
onstructed “the pol of ft land 
Fra ind America f ! ‘ the 
er ry t becamy l t? M Croge 
wa a! t to e with the I led 
nee of Smit) R ard and M 
mention the other im, 
The reconstruction of | al « 
has long been a favorite pastime “ i 
imateurs, but there is nothing amatet t 
ibout the Wheel of Wealth.” Its au 
in experienced reconstruct 1 fr } 
t to finish his policy is rhoroug! 
He reconstructs political economy mor 
mprehensively and pitilessly than we 
hould have considered humanly possib! 
and art, root a 
t ! body and soul product x 
! j rit nption, and | 
] f W i l task ’ my ted 
} i} " 4 of he 
, vn the 
! | M york 
J i und l 
! larg task of \ } hol 
l i | it ge Ww } } ‘ 
I Gover i l I 
hol Ett H ] ‘ A 
lik i I vu lou al t uu 
the hav ! f ! ' 
1 a general ‘ f l i by 
which they would } | ted 
luced to hart H ( I } 
1 Spence hay ind ! | j 
} need of f h a omprehe 
philosophy; but their effo ipply 
failed 1 suse ¢ h of tt 1 emph ! 
unduly one or not} of the fa 
the problem In } ( lizat ! 
Progre " Mr. Crozier ha ilready f ! 
the key to the riddle The | gre ed 
velopment of higher moral cod ind 





tion 


the fundamental principle needed to 


unify the sciences that deal with man and 
political economy, like the others, at | 
condemned because it has not r ” 
ed itself upon the line of Mods Evo 
lution.” 

A true system of political econom i 
cording to Mr. Crozier. ought to be P 
a pure science; secondly, an art r af 
plied science and thirdly a polity th 
pure science being the f the 
doctrine, as it were, while the art and the 
polity form the general material, political 
and social framework in which it is em 
bodied, and in and through which it has 
to work.’ The pure clence of politi al 
economy should explain and interpret not 
merely the economics of modern capital 
ism, but also the economics of every other 
stage of industrial development; and our 


author maintains that the orthodox school 


by narrowing its investigations to the 
stage of modern capitalism, has made the 
science ‘an illegitimate academic aps al 
ism 


Such a pure science Mr. Crozier develops 
in a single chapter which is all of six pages 
n length, the transformation being wrought 
of Wealth All 


industrial processes 


by his miraculous Wheel 


the factors involved in 


are four in number: production, consumy 


the powers of nature, and the pow: 
of man. Production is constantly passing 
to consumption, and consumption, in turn 
into production; so that any one can see that 


the two combined form a revolving Wheel 


of which production constitutes one-half 
and consumption the other This Wheel 
revolves “along the highway of time 
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! ix ! ! by | in adr ib 
py tu to bora 1 ew heory of 
il fj rhe mad f la I 
I po i that, “just as th | 
iby a innit wi lin a given 
" I | mn » th pe 1 of 
i » in the Wheel of wealtt ro 
) i i f wealth ilso 
, ! peed of yI 
" n if tt ! v do 
t mat tl rcaden pe ilia b 
} " \ " } " | mb ; 
| t W“ ha KnOW ! m 
’ ire a levoid [ hame ley a 
{ tif ! 
\ nany a zh hay r i led to 
ppl ! pol 
il ) ny, bu he work i n ed 
h ! nod npa hty 
l fd v y n n fi | 
row! ff by tl Wh | of Wealth, bu 
N 1 alm xlily from Ro ns 
a f Sa I m i oO h 
yo pa if the Wheel th no power 
alw com fron msumption, which at 
y poin n ) ind limits produc yn 
rhe wrea of prod on depend then 
pon msumption, not upon the growth of 
i il is Mill and other m rean [ 
! ! ind ‘ is by lim ne ynsump 
end » far forth » check produ 
i 2) It i onsumption, therefore 
it makes the Wheel go; and rent prof 
and wage rise or fall together, ac rd 
, i I lution 1 i l ited o 
led 
Ita rN I ! r rath I mm 
h pure and applied s n M 
‘ Tf in qu of h polity \ 
ul may ha begun ) isp t his 
i K ut f th Chamb lain i 
I 1 excha » be be fi i! 
up nentay n n ym 
’ wv ! i th mporta m of the 
rad lom ‘ ndu ind, if 
ra ! will p weaker ounti ; 
) population and wealth Such, h 
ura y informa h reader has been the 
ff ff ide between th various 
i f } American Union; and such 
! | ! will be the fate of Great Brit 
n if hie joes not throw herself into the 
urn I Birmingham row -maker rhe 
" il loctrine if comparative cost 
‘rou him » the highest pitch of fren 
ed verbo y ancl the heory tha rold ex 
ports tend automat ally ’ gulate them 
ives he ridicules as a ‘“‘perpetual-motion 
cheme Protectioniam, therefore, is the 
only polity for nations living in the twen 
tieth century 
The reader may have begun to wonder 


why such a reconstruction of political econ 
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omy should have been called reconstruction 
yn the lines of modern evolution.” The 
wl 1 of Wealth would seem to be a me- 
chat il rather than a biological concep- 
yn, and the reversion to protectionism | 
gz not evolution, but atavism But 
wo-thirds through his volume our author 
uddenly recalls that he is writing “from 
he standpoint of evolution,”’ and under- 
ikes to make performance square with pro- 
f on The matter is simple enough, 
afte ill 
If there is one thing more certain than 
nother in the general ground-plan on 
which the world is constructed, it is the 
letermination that each race of creatures, 
well as the different races of mankind, 
hall be protected in its own individuality 
by all the exclusive agencies in the armory 
of Nature—sexual selection, physiological 
lection, prepotency, mental, physical, and 
timental repulsion and affinities, na- 
onal and racial self-centredness 
Social and economic evolution, therefore, 
must proceed upon the line of national ex- 
vene Chamberlainism is clearly 
s 1 to accord with fundamental cosmic 
law ind political economy cannot be re- 
onstructed upon evolutionary principles 
until thoroughly imbued with the gospel 
of protectionism From Manchester, then, 
we must turn to Birmingham if we would 
pla our science upon a modern evolution 
iry ba and the antediluvian doctrines of 
the Manchester school must be finally 
t loned for up-to-date Brummagem eco- 
non 
In a work which reconstructs an entire 
i ngle stroke, it is an ungrate- 
ful task to call attention to such minor 
lefects as errors of fact and inference; 
and in a single number of the Nation it 
would be impossible to chronicle more 
than a mall part of Mr. Crozier’s mis- 
take His assertion that free trade be- 
\ the States of the American Union 
has drained entire sections of their indus- 
tr population, and wealth, is a fair ex- 
mple of his regard for economic facts; 
ind his allusion to Boehra-Bawerk as the 
pupil” (p. 394) and “disciple” (p. 425) of 
Jevon of Menger he seems never to have 
heard—is sufficiently indicative of his ac- 
quaintance with economic literature. But, 
ifter all, what would you have of your 
universal philosopher? Why not leave 


facts to the grovelling specialist, and al- 
low your philosopher to philosophize—with 
fact if possible, but without them when 
nec iry? That, at any rate, is the opin- 
ion of the reviewer; and over Mr. Crozier’s 
various mistakes he has no desire to make 
merry for the edification of the ground- 
ling In conclusion, it is only fair to say 
hat the Wheel of Wealth,” like the 
iuthor preceding work is entertainingly 
written, and is an interesting, if not suc- 
‘ ful, addition to the books that have 
indertaken to reform the unregenerate 

ence of political economy 

STUDIES IN HISTORY 

artica and Slavery, 1850-1859. By Theo- 
dore Clarke Smith. [The American Na- 
tion, Vol. XVIILJ] New York: Harper 
& Bros $2 net 

With the present volume the “American 
Nation” enters the period already covered 
by the monumental work of James Ford 
Rhodes Taken as a whole, Professor 


' Smith's volume stands the comparison very 
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some fundamental 
differences in method and_ spirit. Mr. 
Rhodes's work is preéminent for its breadth 
of view, its leisureliness, and its sympa- 
thetic appreciation of contemporary tone 
and feeling. Professor Smith, on the other 
hand, covering in one small volume a pe- 
riod to which Mr. Rhodes devotes parts of 


well, notwithstanding 


three large ones, moves rapidly, sketches 
his outlines with a few bold _ strokes, 
chooses only indispensable incidents, and 


eschews reflection. The material used by 
both writers is the same, though Profes- 
sor Smith has made some independent use 


of newspapers, particularly those of the 
central west 

Since the facts presented are for the 
most part familiar, criticism must concern 
itself principally with the selection of 
topics and the general handling As the 
title indicates, the volume has for its 


main subject the history of party politics 
and slavery in the decade following 1850. 
It is with the national aspect of both these 
topics that Professor Smith chiefly con- 
cerns himself, the course of State politics 
receiving only incidental not Such mat- 
for the 
machinery in North 
the South; the of State 
conventions and of 

State elections; the growth of cities in the 
North and West; political attitude of 
non-slaveholding in planter 
and the sympathies of 
new foreign population are ele- 
of political growth of which Pro- 
Smith not, perhaps from 
space, take much account. As 
his narrative little to 
desired, but the predominant atten- 
national affairs we think, a 
some importance, especially 


ice 
¢ 


development of 
the lack 


ters, example, as 


party the and 
action 


the 


of. bosses in 


nominating results 
the 


the class the 


States; political 
the 
ments 
fessor does 
lack of 
a whole, 
be 
tion to 
defect of 
regards the South, where politics formed an 


leaves 


is, 


as 


appreciably larger part of life than in the 
North or West, and where State inde- 
pendence and personal leadership afforded a 


basis for national party allegiance some- 
what different from that elsewhere. To 
deal intelligently, in moderate compass, 
with State politics is obviously difficult, 


and Professor Smith is not a sinner in this 
respect above his fellows; but the growth 
of political opinion within State lines needs 
more attention from the historian who 
would explain the why as well as the what 
of political 

It 
the Kansas episode 


action. 

Smith's treatment of 
however, that find 
So far as choice of in- 


is in Professor 
we 
most to complain of 
cident goes, to be sure, as well as in the co- 
ordination of the subject with the general 
course of the period, there is admirable bal- 
ance; but in sympathy, in fundamental ap- 
preciation of a of the 
narrative is weak where that of Mr. Rhodes 


social point view, 


is strong. One gets from Professor Smith's 
condensed pages hardly more than an in- 
teresting intimation of the actual influences 
at work in Kansas, of the attitude of lead- 
ers and factions, or of the intense and al- 
which the 
their pro- 
the 
in 


conviction with 
fought against 
John Brown 
dismissed 
Robinson 


atten- 


most savage 
Free State men 
slavery antagonists. 


massacre 


and 
Pottawatomie are 
lines, the struggie between 
and Lane in twenty Here, again, 
tion to national interests has led to neglect 
of one of the most interesting political 


struggles in our history. 


ten 
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On the other har 





cial Ferment in the North,”’ with its skilfully 
compresse i story of social changes, | lan 
thropic and reform movements, and lite 
iry development 1 welcome feature Dn 
eries which thus fa is dealt bu int 
ly with economic o wial hist y F 
he rest, we al given an adequate irvey 
of the diplomatic event f tt i ide und 
nforming chapte! 0 he growth of ra 
yads and the panic of 1857 rhe readable 
ness of Professor Smith's pages m I 
cular commendatior 
Mémoires et documenta publics pai a No 
eidté de UE ole des Chartes. Vol. VI. Es- 
sai sur les Sources de l’Histoire des An 


lles Francaises (1492-1664) Par Jacques 
le Dampierre Paris A. Picard et fils 


Bibliograpt 


iy, instead of being the servant 
it the portal to historical knowledge, has 
in many American institutions threatened 
to turn out of doors those who believe that 


their real quest is the meaning of events 


It is so much easier to list old title than 
to concoct a new one, to turn pages than 
to read what is on them, to summarize an 


author’s views than to decide whether his 
opinions are right or wrong, that many an 
overworked pedagogue has inevitably drift 
ed with his pupils into the doldrums of 
“bibliographical preparation.”” The search 
for other men’s notions leads to many an 
interesting goal, but it is not history. The 
Ecole des Chartes performed a service of 
great importance to all who concern them 
selves with methods of historical investiga- 
tion, when it set one of its students to work 
on a subject of modern times. The danger 
of such an experiment was great, for it 
would have been natural if the results had 
exhibited the worst faults of the unintell 

gent desire for exhaustiveness The un- 
equalled traditions of the Ecole des Char- 
tes, with its close and detailed study of ev 

ery scrap of available material, and with 
its long practice with the scanty remains 
of the period for the accurate understand- 
ng of whose events it may be necessary to 
consider deliberately the nature of an ink 
spot or the character of the surface of a 
heet of parchment—this kind of research 
calls for first of ill 
whereas those who are concerned with 
the altered 


by the 


thoroughness 

conditions brought about 
printing press must be _ pr 
pared to guess at the truth concealed in 
each parcel of partisan misstatements. Op 
posed as are the standards and the methods 
of the workers in these two fields, each has 
much to teach the other. To bring them 
together is the task upon which the Feole 
des Chartes has embarked 

M. Dampierre, to whom was assigned the 
nitial experiment, chose for his subject 
the French Antilles from 1492 to 1664. His 
book is likely to be of much value to stu 
dents of the West Indies, but its usefulness 
will be far greater as an object lesson in 
the proper method of approaching and han 
lling the complex masses of material which 
confront the student of modern history. It 
makes no pretence of being a ‘‘guide,”’ and 
it does not tell the investigator how to go 
to work It even takes for granted on the 
part of the reader a certain amount of 
common sense, as well as of training. It is 
merely an illustration of how to deal with 
books and manuscripts, so as to get at their 
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By Jo- 
Clark 


ispects of Religions. 
Worcester, Mass 


Pathological 
iah Moses 
University Press 


This volume (a doctor's dissertation) is the 


first of a series of monograph supplements 
to the American Journal of Religious Psy- 
chology and Education, to be issued by 
Clark University, contributions to the 
branch of psychological science to the 
tudy of which President G. Stanley Hall 
ha given so decided an impetus The 
author treats his subject under the three 
heads of the emotional element (love, hate, 
anger, fear, mysticism, symbolism, fetish- 
ism, interpretation); the intellectual ele- 
ment (opposition to science, skepticism); 
ind the volitional element in religion (fa- 
naticism, asceticism) Under each of these 
heads he cites numerous examples of ab- 
normal experiences, beliefs, and proced- 

and offers explanations of these phe- 
omena Love he regards as an “‘efflores- 
ence of the sexual impulse” (p. 15, where 
the etymologies adopted were better omit- 
ted); mysticism he defines (pp. 125 ff.) as 
a kind of psychical rapture, in which the 


ubject self-consciousness melts into cos- 
mic consciousness—an emotion akin to 
love, the love being sometimes Platonic, 
most frequently sensuous; abnormal be- 


ef he holds, are largely irrational sur- 
vivals of early crude views (ch. v.); adopt- 
ng Prof. Willlam James's analysis, he re- 
fers fanaticism to the instinct of self- 
ervation (p. 218), and asceticism (p 
ff.) to disgust with the world or fear 
of it His collection of pathological phe- 
nomena is impressive, but his choice is not 
always discriminating He gives great 
pace to the crudities of Jewish and pa- 
tic Biblical interpretation, especially to 
the minute discussions and the vagaries of 
he Talmud But a part of these discus- 
ons are imply legal—careful defi 
tions of law uch a are made 
ery day in our court of law; 
he absurd explanations of words are 
mostly academi levice for emphasizing 
principles; the allegorizing is partly an in- 
heritance from the Greek critics of Alex- 
indria, partly the result of the desire to 
bring out all the contents of an infallible 
ro call ich things pathological is 
to give a pew sense to the term, to make 
over a history of errors of thought; 
might include the author's opinion (with 
ill due respect to him be it said) that 
Ch tianity very likely owes its birth to 
! legeneration of Judaism (p. 168) 
For a proper estimate of crude beliefs 
ind pract Dr. Moses lays down the ex- 
llent canon (p. 66) that when they are 
ngruou with the stage of development 
ofa ec munity they should not be called 
ipersatitiorn ind that they cannot be con 
lered pathological unless they injure the 
mental, moral, and physical health of their 
wlherent only, this last clause must be 
interpreted cautiously, since anything 
wrong may be held to injure health, and 
not everything that injures health can be 
called pathological in the ordinary sense 
of that word Hie seem however, not 
to be faithful to his canon; in chapter two 


Old 
examples sacrifice, 

late phallic observances, without perceiv- 
ing that the practices in question are quite 
the intel- 


he treats as pathological Testament 


of human and certain 


n accordance with moral and 
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lectual plane of the communities in which 
they are found (p. 25 ff.). It is true that 
there were shameful practices in the re- 
ligious customs of the civilized Greeks and 
Romans, but these, unfortunately, were far 
from being abnormal. Of certain savage 
licentious ceremonies Dr. Moses observes 
(p. 29) that they are engaged in by pure- 
minded men and women; that is, they are 
morally low, but the observance of them 
is based on reasoning that is normal and 


sane for the people concerned. The same 


thing is true of the rite of prelibation; 
this and some similar customs have come 
down from old tribal usages that were 


once a part of the civil organization and 
to be respected as ancient law. 
of the phallus from the 

felt for the mystery of gen- 
a bit of normal savage logic— 
and where it exists to-day it is ordinarily 
not connected with moral depravity in the 
worshippers. 

The 
writers, 


continue 
The cult 
veneration 


arose 


eration 


view, held by a number of recent 
of the intimate relation between 
religion and love (that is, ultimately, the 
sexual instinct) is adopted by Dr. Moses; 
he rejects, however, the extreme position 
of certain writers, and holds (p. 19) that 
love is only one of the oldest sources of 


the religious sentiment. Such views of 
the origin of religion appear to rest on 
an ignoring of early history, and on a 


confusion of similarity with the relation 
of and effect. They go counter to 
the earliest known form of the religious 
sentiment (which is simply the desire to 
keep good with preterhuman 
powers) and of religious usages; these 
latter have generally sexual element, 
and, conversely, this element of social life 
is found without religious ceremonies. The 
the of love 
emotion obvious (they 
Dr. Hall); both 
nervous excitements, and one 
over into the or rather 
may be produced by the other. Love 
the deity is a normal emotion, that, 
under favorable conditions become 
The examples of erotic emo- 


cause 


on terms 


no 


similarities between emotion 


and religious are 


have been well stated by 


are strong 


may pass other, 
one 
to 

may 


pathological. 


tion in religious persons are all taken 
from times of high culture; that they do 
not occur in early stages of civilization 


is evidence that such emotion is not re- 
lated to religion as cause to effect. 

The volume under con- 
tains, besides its large mass of material, 
many excellent observations: its value is 
impaired by a number of misstatements 
of fact, and by the author's lack of train- 
ing in historical The proof- 
reading, also, is very bad. As Dr. Moses’s 
general points of view are good, we feel 
confident that he will be able to revise 
his book in such way as to bring out more 
its fundamental 


consideration 


research 


clearly idea 


by John 
Maynard 


Translated 
Small, 


Ti Nibelungenlied 
Storer Cobb 
& Co 


Boston 


have passed Lach- 
gave the world his memor- 
of the Nibelungenlied, and since 
then a library of interpretation has 
arisen concerning the German epic. Most 
of the books have been scholarly com- 


Ninety 
first 
text 


years since 


mann to 
able 


vast 


mentaries and microscopical examinations 
originals; 


of the tattered while but a 
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minority of the works are translations in- 
to modern tongues. Few as these are, 
however, they represent about equally Ger- 
man and English literary workmanship, 
the translations of Lettsom (1850), Foster- 


Barham (1887), Birch (1887), and Needler 
(1904) setting off the versions of Simrock 
(1827), Freytag, and Bartsch. The last 


valuable translation into English was made 
by a Canadian, and the one before us is 
the work of an American. The author, 
however, is dead, and he did not finally 
revise his manuscript. It is difficult to 
tell, therefore, whether the occasional 
roughness in the verse is due to this in- 
completeness or to the knotty style of the 
original, almost defying, at times, a satis- 
factory rendering into our modern speech 
All in all, this effort seems praiseworthy; 
but a comparison of the average of the 
verse with the Lachmann text shows more 
than one radical departure from the sense 
of the original, departures that other ver- 
sions seem not to have required. 

The Nibelungen strophe, of the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, includes four 


long lines, the second rhyming with the 
first, and the fourth with the third. Each 
line is halved by a definite cwsura; there 


are three accented syllables in each half 
of the first three lines and the first half 
of the fourth line, and there are four ac- 
cented syllables in the second half of the 
fourth line. A syllable with a secondary ac- 
cent ends the first half of each line, produc- 
ing thereby a “klingende” c#sura, and it 
is the fixed number of accented syllables 
that conditions the metrical character of 
the Nibelungen strophe. Most of the feet 
are iambic, because usually an unaccent- 
ed syllable precedes an accented one, but 


the unaccented syllable may at times be 
wanting, or two or three of them may 
bunch together. Perhaps Mr. Cobb, who 


clearly is no bungler, but rather an over- 
had these facts in mind 
cases where allows himself great 
A fair strophe to cite is the open- 
ing one, with its complete cw#sural rhyme; 
and how near Mr. Cobb has approached 
the German, and how his work compares 
with that of Foster-Barham and Needler 
the reader may judge for himself: 


careful elaborator 
in 
liberty. 


he 


wunders vil geseit. 
von grézer kuonheit. 
weinen und veoa 


Uns ist in alten maeren, 
von helden lobebeeren, 
von fréuden héchgeziten, 

klagen, 
von kiiener reckenstriten, 
heeren sagen. 


von 


muget ir nu wunder 


Foster-Barham: 

Traditions of the olden time of marvels in abun! 
ance tell; 

Of heroes worth our 
unspeakable, 

Of grand festivities and joy, of bitter plaint and 
scalding tear, 

Of bold assaults of warriors; 
ders you may bear. 

Needler: 

Many a wondrous story have the tales of o'd, 

Of feats of knightly glory, and of the heroes bold, 

Of the delights of feasting. of weeping and of wail, 

Of noble deeds of daring; you may list strange 
things In my tale. 


utmost praise, of gallantry 


and now these won 


Cobb: 

To us in olden story are wonders many told 

Of heroes rich tn glory, of trials manifold: 

Of joy and festive greeting, of weeping and of woe, 


Of keenest warriors meeting, shall ye now many 
a wonder know. 
Still another extract may be offered to 
show Mr. Cobb's rendering: 


ein schane magedin, 
echeeners mobte sin, 


iz wuobs in Burgonden 
daz in allen landen niht 





ta. 


me 
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Kriemhilt was si gebeizen undwas ein schene 
wip. 


dar umbe muosen degene vil verliesen den lip 


In Burgundy there once grew up so excellent and 
fair a maid, 

That not in any land on earth could greater beauty 
be displayed. 

Kriemhilda was the name she 
tained such loveliness, 

That many a swordsman had for her his life and 
name to sacrifice. 


bore, and she at 


The volume is attractive in typography 
illustration, and binding, being embellished 
with a portrait of the translator. There is 
also a fragmentary Introduction 
on his death-bed 


written 


Ancient Law. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
With Introcuction and Notes by Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock. Fourth American from’ the 
Tenth London Edition. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.75. 
Maine's ‘“‘Ancient Law’’ 

Darwin's “‘Origin of Species’ 


appeared in 1861 
preceded it by 


little more than a year Like that other 
epoch-making book, “Ancient Law” intro- 
duced new modes of thought and of lan- 


guage, provoked controversy, and won dis- 
Phrases devised by Maine have be- 
come mere Who has not 
heard that in there 
“has hitherto been a movement from Status 
Because of the impetus giv- 


ciples 
commonplaces 
progressive societies 
to Contract’”’? 
en by Maine to the historical and compara 
tive study of legal systems, it has become 
necessary to prepare an annotated edition 
of his chief book—not in order to correct 
the few errors of the explorer who blazed 
the way, but in order to give to the read- 


er those illustrations and developments 
of Maine’s doctrines which have been made 
This unambitious 


undertaken | 


investigators 
but learned task has 
Sir Frederick Pollock; and it has been per- 
formed modestly and adequately, in a sj 
filial, but not 
Maine’s ‘Ancient 


by later 
y 


been 


servile 


Law’ touches upon so 


history, politics 
that it 
been practicable to write several 
Hence it would be 


many archzxology, 


ethics, and metaphysics 


topics 
would have 
volumes 
by way of commentary. 
easy to point out interesting subjects upon 
which nothing is said in Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock’s twelve pages of introduction and six- 
ty pages of notes. But since the commen- 
tator’s studies are known to have covered 
almost 
thor’s, the 
jects has obviously been guided not by lack 
of knowledge or of industry, but by a the- 
ory as to the relative importance of the ma- 
that a few 
would have 


the same varied ground as the au- 


commentator’s choice of sub- 


May one venture to say 
more words as to Hammurabi 
been appreciated, and that students 
make use of more numerous references to 
treatises, periodicals, and the proceedings 
of learned societies? The notes, like the 
text, are interesting to any reader with 
scholarly taste, whether a lawyer or not 
Surely, any one of scholarly taste will! en- 
joy what Sir Frederick Pollock says (in 
notes E, G, H, K, P, R, and S) as to the 
law of nature, the modern law 
the patriarchal theory, the village 
munities of India, contract in early law, 
and archaic procedure. Indeed, the book 
appeals to a public so wide that the pub- 
lishers might well have ventured to throw 
aside the plates from which earlier editions 
of the text have been printed, and also to ex- 
tend the index in such manner asto include 
Sir Frederick Pollock’s commentary; but 


terials 


can 


of nations 
com- 


The Nation. 


= 


result that this edition sells for half the 
price of its predecessor; for it is no small 
matter that this brilliant and inspiring 


classic is now brought within the reach of 


every student 


The Fair Hilla of Ir: I By Stephen 
Gwynn With illu ‘ by Hugh 
Thomson New York rr Macmillan 


Co $2 














Mr. Gwynn might have tvled his book 

The Praise of Ireland It an exultant 
hymn to her lovelines espe illy to tho 
beauties which the carel inger has 
neglected In other word he leave 
beaten tourist track ind ha thing to 
say of Killarney or the Giant Causeway 
He describes places that ha lly a 
more general human interest ind = that 
have associations cov: nz i £2reat rang 
in the story of the Irish ra This is not 
to say that the scenery of those d riets 
is not charming Even if M Gwyna 
vivid pen did not conv e the reader of 
the contrary, the del ite fa y-lik 
sketches of Mr. Thomson would be a 
lation of the beauty of many spots i 
Donegal and the outh and west But 
however picturesque such a country may 
be, the imagination must also peopl 
with historical and legendary association 
Mr. Gwynn relates many hero leeds and 
le xe nds. 

Though he tries to mak« ilize I 
land both as she is and as she wa h 
prepossessions ars n favor of tl period 
when Irish genius produced its most ef 
fective work in literature and the 
seven centuries befor the Norman n 
vasion. We have descriptions of the monu 
ment of these early day swccompanied 
by fine pictures of such magnif I iit 
as Cashel of the King Clonma ind 
Mellifont But Ireland has no long build 
ers like those who raised t} il nt 
tures, whose work, wl t has ¢ iped 
mutilation, mock in his opinion the in 
competence of to-day Still, th might 
be said of the modern architecture of a 
good many other European lands. Cashel 
because of its picturesque situation on a 
rock, over three hundred feet high, drop 
ped in the Golden Vale, the most luxuriant 
pasture-land in the British Islands, and 
because of the fairly good condition of 
some of the buildings after the wear and 
tear of more than a thousand years, 1 
perhaps the noblest monument of ancient 
Irish culture remaining. Mr. Gwynn’'s a 
curate and eloquent picture should tempt 


many a tourist to visit this acropolis of 
Munster. Mr 


of Destiny, carried away f 


Gwynn shows that the Ston 


om Scotland by 


Edward I., and now beneath the royal! 


throne in Westminster, is a sham Lia fail 


The real thing is still at Tara. He might 
have strengthened his argument by addus 

ing the well-known fact that the stone 
emitted a roaring sound when an usurper 


took his stand upon it, while the fraudulent 


always been silent 
drawback to the 
The ortho 
hero« 


and will 


affair in London ha 
There is, however, one 
told by Mr 


names of the 


legends Gwynn 


graphy of the and 
even of the heroines, is repulsive 
obstacle to the wide ac 
i], semi-historical 


words are 


always be an 
ceptance of these histori 
and mythical romanc: The 


1 
these shortcomings are overbalanced by the 


not so much cacop? is, a fan ef} 
may be coined for t) CCA t ; 
graphous. For ins hthac! 
atroc! m bu 1s Ta 
nnoce and « } 

r? t “ f : h 
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hould we find all quitting work at half- 
past four in order to have tea? Yet the 
iat and tea in- Professor Thomson's office 
i refreshing, and tend wonderfully to 
lraw men closer together Nor is it 
n of trifling, for turn to the jour 
1 we shall find that the work done 
mparable in amount to that of 
great laboratories, taken together 
And th more natural life prevents the 
il dyspepsia which attacks our ir- 
1! and harried candidates for the 
Ph.D There no reason for these men 
» tal wo or three years to regain their 
la ty of mind and to feel that an iron 
hand 10t squeezing the intellectual 
blood out of the body 
I fa it is a pity that more of our 
lents do not choose England rather than 
Germany as a place for study For the 
ider men the is a chance to meet inti- 
nately the distinguished scholars of Cam- 
I Ig who show a hospitality quite unus- 
ual. Probably the principal reason why our 
» e] where is because Cambridge 
ff them the Ph.D. degree. But 
} lrawback more seeming than real. 
\ wo yea of work, the foreign re- 
h uden 1 eligible to the degree of 
bach vr of arts, and afterwards to those 
ff master of arts and doctor of science, 
whethe he remains in residence or not. 
And these degrees should carry as much 
veight as the ordinary Ph.D. of Germany, 
ey are given for the same kind of 
vork rh is also another great ad- 
\ g hat an able man should obtain 
ff the numerous holarships which 
» all. The authorities have not 
! h pains to make the facilities of 
" itorie libraries, and_ scholarships 
wn to us, but is quite evident that 
ying is warmly welcomed Those 
vho avail themselves of the invitation will 
ly look back on their life here as one 
ff the pleasantest of their experiences 
Lous TRENCHARD MORE 
In cclebration of the bicentenary of the 
birth of Linnzus in this city on May 23, 
he American Museum of Natural History 
will place on exhibition specimens of the 
erals and the American animals known 
o Linneus end the Botanical Garden 
vill show trees and plants known to him 
\t the Garden the botanical writings and 
the portraits of Linnawus will also be ex- 
hil ! The Zodélogical Park, too, will 
have ji share in showing animals; and 
n the Aquarium in Battery Park the fea- 
ture of marine life known to Linnwus 
will be forth. At eleven in the morn- 
at the American Museum, Archer M. 
Huntington, president of the American 
ographical Society, will deliver a lec- 
ure on North American Geography in 
the Time of Linnzeus"; and at 11:30 Dr. 
loel A. Allen, curator of ornithology and 
mammology in the Museum, will speak on 
Linnwus and American Zodlogy."’ At 2:45 
Per Axel Rydberg, curator of the Gar- 
en Herbarium, will deliver at the Herba- 
ium an address on “Linn@wus and Amer- 
an Botany This will be followed by 


in exhibition of lantern slides of flowers of 
rth America \ tablet com- 
to the city 


bronze 


tive of Linnmus, a gift 
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On this occasion there will be several ad- 


dresses. In the evening at the Brooklyn 
Institute there will also be addresses, in 
cluding one by Prof. F. A. Lucas, on “Lin 
nevus and American Natural History The 
| committees in charge of the celebration 
| consists of Dr. N. L. Britton, director of 
| the Botanical Garden; Dr. H. C. Bumpus 
| director of the American Museum; Prof 
F. A. Lueas, director of the Museum of 
the Brooklyn Institute; William T. Hor 

aday, director of the Zodélogical Park 


Charles H. Townsend, director of the Aqua 
rium, and Prof. W. M. Wheeler, curator of 


invertebrate zodlogy in the American Mu 
seum 
The collection of alga made during the 


last thirty years by E. M. Holmes, curator 
of the Pharmaceutical Society's Museum in 
Bloomsbury Square, London, has been ac- 
quired for the botanical department of the 
University of Birmingham. The 


includes about 13,000 specimens, and, apart 


collection 


from the national collections at the Brit- 
ish Museum and Kew, is the best of its 
kind in Great Britain. The British portion 


includes three or four species which hav: 
been found but once 


The ninth international geographical con 


gress will meet in Geneva from July 27 to 


August 6, with Prof 
the Geneva Geographical Society as pres 


Arthur de Claparéde of 


dent. At the same time the semi-centen 
nial of this latter association will be ob- 
served. More than fifty papers have al- 
ready been announced 

Prof. William Clendenin Pickett, a wéll 
known authority on nervous diseases, died 
in Philadelphia February 6. He was born 


in Meadville, Pa., in 1870, and was a gradu- 
ate of Allegheny College. He studied med- 
icine at the Jefferson Medical College, Phil- 
adelphia, and was graduated He 
was professor of nervous and mental dis- 
eases at the Medico-Chirurgical College of 
Philadelphia, and was elected president of 
the Neurological Society in 1906. He was 
a contributor to the medical journals. 


in 1895 


Drama. 


“THE GOOD HOPE.” 


“The Good Hope,” an English version by 
Christopher St. John the of 
Heijermans, which was played in the Em- 
pire Theatre on Monday evening, by Ellen 


from Dutch 


Terry and her company, is interesting as 
a specimen of national drama by an ob- 
vious imitator of Ibsen, but it furnishes 
indifferent entertainment. It shows how 
dull mere realism can be without the sav- 
ing grace of imagination. In some respects 
it is a good piece of work It is sincers 
and vigorous, it is not deficient in either 
passion or pathos, and it is often very 
close to nature; but its insistence upon 
harrowing, familiar, and rather sordid in 


cidents, its spineless construction, and its 
lack of humorous relief and genuine inven 
tion make it more than a little dull. Like 
“The Pillars of Society” it deals with the 
murderous shipowners who make money by 
sending ignorant sallors to in 
ships which have been highly 


seca rotten 


insured 





om the New York Academy of Sciences, 
ill be unveiled, at 4:30, at the bridge 
th Bronx River, In Pelham Parkway 


Clemens Bos, the smack owner, Is but an 


exaggerated Consul Bernick. Of real dra 
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matic action there is very little, but there | of pianoforte recitals lies in the monotogy | Schubert's Music-lovers wh may 
are a number of effective episodes | of the programmes, which is t: ily astound tempted by the foreg £ ar} 

The central character is a widow with | ing One would think, to judge by these plore this musical Klondih will f : 
two sons; the elder has been dismissed stereotyped lists, that the pianistie repe excellent guide in 1 hma Wow 
from the navy and sent to prison for in- tory includes only a hundred availabl jurch die Klavierliteratu ' 
subordination, the younger has been a sol- | pieces, whereas there are thousands lhe 
dier, but has a terror of the sea The | pianists do not make sufficie use of their Songs for Schools , 
former ships on the Good Hope, a rotten | brains Just at present, for instance. thers Hubert Farnsworth " " pI pea 
old craft, after a fierce and plainspoken en- | js a great desire (as revealed by the d written by Harvey Worthington I 1 
counter with her owner; the other is car- | mand in the music stores) to bene the B. D. Allen (Macmille ; 
ried on board by the police after attempt- pieces of the unfortunate Edward Mac best books of school ‘ 
ing to desert Both are drowned, and in | powell: but only one or two of the concert occupies a place of ow ’ ' 
the last act the bereaved mother is sent pianists have availed themselves of thi shout a hundred numbers Pa 1} ~~ 

; h . ~ atic 
away with a bow! of soup for consolation opportunity to enrich their repertory and voted to national. folk. and es we 
while the owner of the sea-coffin pockets a do good at the same tim: while enlarg Part II. to sacred nee The " 
heavy insurance This is practically the ing the circle of their Maten: Nor has | songs was governed partly by tl pr 
whole of the story, but the bare outlines it apparently occurred to any of them that anees of achool ehildre themselv 
are filled in with a mass of detail, illus- the public likes new idea states somewhat risky policy which, however, has 
sesielileei : , ES ee . 
rative of the human wreckage wrought by as in other things . wom ee hie use led to no objectional 
the syste an is is very life- , 
he system, and much of this is very life the. combination of two emin pianist ts In the folk and college song 
like, if less often dramatic. Thus there are - : : ‘ee 
for the purpose of giving yneert of fou ie melody is given to the voice lak 
studies of old pauper fishermen, of widows , , 
hand pieces e work f the singer more offs \ 
and of bereaved maidens, who ought to have , aa 
. ‘ Here there is a field wl } ema Avo : ' . ‘ of pa a « 
been wives, all in contrast with the flour- : rhe most mirable feat f 
ishing boat proprietor whose gain is in | ™OSt entirely unharv : ; a a ap rer eae . 
( } rre; Ss aster } t ed . ' , , 
their loss. There are eloquent passages of f the greatest mast ss one fan the tall by M , . , . 
) > ‘ ‘ 0 bye ’ ‘ ’ v La a 
futile rage and hopeless despair, and, occa- Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, a a 
here, but above all, Schubert. In 1} ot only one of tl ading A an CO 
sionally, a climax of genuine dramatic . , , ; " w } } 
“i i . o . . , poser pu t 1 j ' 
force In the hands of actors skilled in the mirable biography of th _— ‘ Richa +f ‘ } 
. . ‘ P - Gol 1 | I na i 
elemental emotions and possessed of gen- Heuberger demonstrates how fa chube . 
: at se e national peculiar } P 
uine tragic power, these might be deeply | Vent beyond his  predecesso including nial nd rhytt ‘ ‘ , 
‘ _ Ses aiiels : melo ‘ in y rn Tor } 
impressive. But Miss Terry's company | Beethoven, in divining the tonal splendo 
? . It \ Highland La would have 


proved quite incapable of reproducing the of the pianoforte of the future, and util 


' f , 
Dutch atmosphere or of rightfully inter- | in& these possibilities in the shaping of I egpeasen ; ; a 
preting the situations, while she herself, | ¢mchanting pieces He dwells particula eae , . 
though she filled the part with a strange | ly on the fact that Schubert created a new an , 
pathos and a charm wholly foreign to it, | art of writing four-hand pieces for th Lovers of Hungarian folk r eo wht 
was completely out of her proper element | pianoforte, in which he utilized the v 1 | Liszt gives sj mee In 1 rhapsodies 
in the character of the unhappy old mother. | tone colors of the modern pianoforte will be inter : s collection of these 
In this experiment she does justice neither unprecedented, uniaue infinitely ihant tune sued | Lad ‘ K wl “ 
to Heijermans nor to herself ing manner Among the thousand ¢ | many years gathering them in villages and 
pieces for four hands w en since Sch farmhouses. Three volume hav appear 
Signor Ermeti Novelli, the eminent Ital SY et eae ee a ed so far, comp ng 1 nes ea he 
ian actor, will appear in this city early in bentiw cae Which eve: imaiihe ommaie entire ollectior oO rin 1.0% m 
the spring, supported by Signora Jinninn hin weske af this ole rs saniainiit b 
He expects to play in ‘“‘Louis XI.”" by Cas adaptation to the idiom of the pianofo he P 
mir Delavigne, ‘Papa Lebonnard” by Mari« Qnare toun ' — “ 
Aycard, “The Merchant of Venice,” ‘“‘King In the recent “Schubert Heft" of the Bi hs ning when “Mada | " had 
Lear.” “Othello,” “Hamlet,” “Kean,” “La | Jit periodical, Die Musik, another Germ Arat performance tht . relud 
Morte Civile,”’ and ‘“‘Povera Gente."’ It wil! scholar Dr. Hermann Wetzel ngs the ng sen: 3s Farrar and Homer. and Messrs 
therefore, be possible to compare his work | Praises of these four-hand compositior ‘ R 1 Mi 
with that of Salvini and Rossi. Signor No ind voices his astonishment at their neg satis of th ; — 
velli's Shylock is said to be one of his | lect by pianists, both public and private ene Mf had hoped 
finest impersonations In these pieces, he points out, we find at | | “Ege ngpaces rome 
It is good news that W. S. Gilbert is once ew Wer ee om cae Guatitien Wales Ran performar M I has no fait 
again writing for the stage. He is working | °° ©Mdeared Schubert to music-lov n hi fa orchestral leader. That 
on a new comedy, in partnership with Mrs his incessant flow of original melody, his he J vs how » write f tl rchestra 
Henry de la Pasture, but the nature of it | "©™ harmonies and ravishing modulations | ,,,,.. r. a ntl for the vol 
has not yet been made public to remote keys, the novel tone colors he ' i ' by this, his latest 
evokes from the instrument by the forma aa , whole his me 
tion and distribution of his chords, his pa ; = thew i lesire to make 


thé ‘ I « BZ 1 art of I ” 
ial anticipation of the I in a I even led him to do 


Musie. ducing orchestral effects with the piano = ' and fa nating 


forte, vet without going bevond the lim 


pla wil t se based rr 
FOUR-HAND PIANO PIECES of legitimate pianism. He makes no men hieved at the @rst pe 
The world is full of pianists eager for tion of some of the best of Schubert formance whe the were count! r 
fame and fortune, yet not a dozen of them | four-hand pieces—the splendid mare} ti ngers and th mp 
have won sufficient fame to enable them but dwells particularly on the Dive —" ‘ man 004 of cour hat 
to win a fortune Piano recitals are prac ment A la Hongroise ind other mo ex fleure it } pertory in every 
tically ‘“‘played out’; newspaper reader tended works, including the remarkal ‘ visited by the Conried company in Ag 
would be astonished if the reports of r« hestral sonata in C, issued by Diat I ‘ loubtl ndd considerably t 
citals by even prominent performers ir Grand Duo,” concerning which Wets fame of P is ¥ is of M j 
cluded a frank statement as to how few at makes the very interesting iggestion that who oy o Sa perhap her 
tend them, and how many of those who do may be an arrangement of the lo Sehu ' able achievement far in imy 
attend are deadheads. The pianoforte man bert symphony, for which George Grove ar nm ranking with the best now t 
ufacturer is still responsible for most of | others searched so persistently, but in he operat tage It reveals the | 
these concerts: he is willing to bear the Neither Heuberger nor Wetzel make tv of her vo n full, and ge ve at 
loss for the advertising he gets incidental- mention of the fact that there i A fant opportunity I 
ly—the chance he has to point out that so living master Edvard Grieg, who has ngera Mme Calvé I wi 
and so uses only his instruments written four-hand pianoforte pieces whict equa@la her mn the ar f erely at 
Probably the main reason for the neglect are as melodious and as idiomatic as btly expr ng the w t of 
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tions. or at least as much of it as is com- 


prised in the story of the Japanese maiden 


who is wooed and deserted by the American 


flicer 
Carrying coals to Newcas le the Pitts- 
irgh Orchestra and the Mendelssohn 


‘hoir of Toronto came to town this week 


for two concerts in Carnegie Hall The 
Pittsburgh Orchestra had been heard here 
before n the days when Victor Herbert 
was its conductor. It need hardly be said 
that neither it, nor its present conductor, 
Emil Paur ros in the most important 


work performed by them—Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony—to our highes! standard; 
for New York is exceptionally strong in 
yrchestral music. But of the Toronto Choir 
yuite a different story must be told. We 
are #o little ueed to first-class choral sing- 
ing that the performances of this Canadian 
club came like a revelation; not so much 
n the choral parts of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony, however, when Mr. Paur was at the 
helm, as in the Thirteenth Psalm of Liszt, 
the motet “By Babylon's Wave,"" by Gou- 
nod, and Tchaikovsky's “Cherubim Song,” 
n which the Mendelssohn Choir’s own con- 
luctor, A. S. Vogt, presided. He secured a 
precision, a balance of tone, a richness of 
nuance, to which we are unaccustomed 
ind the result was a sensational success 
The Gounod motet and the Liszt psalm, in 
particular, were sung with a contagious 
nthusiasm 

Two important works, one of which is en- 
tirely new to New York, will be played by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in its next 
concerts in Carnegie Hall. On Thursday 
evening, February 21, the symphony will be 
Sibelius’s in E minor, No. 1. This work, 
when played in Boston was regarded as in 
every respect more important than the 
omposer's second symphony in D major, 
which is better known On Saturday af- 
ernoon, February 23, the first number on 
the programme will be Richard Strauss's 
Sinfonia Domestica,”” which has been 
played in New York but once, three years 
gO Mme. Samaroff will be the soloist 
n Thursday evening, playing Tchaikovsky's 
oncerto for piano in B flat minor. Ossip 
Gabrilowitch will be the soloist on Sat- 
irday afternoon, playing Brahms's concerto 
in EK flat major, No. 2 

The Richard Wagner and Mozart festival 
performance will take place again the com- 
ing season at Munich. The “Ring” will be 
performed three times, ‘Tristan and Isol- 
de” four times, and the “Meistersinger” 
and ranovhduser” twice each. Of Mozart 
yperas there will be two performances each 
of “Don Juan,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” 


and the Abduction from the Seraglio.”’ 


Art. 


EXHIBITION OF TIE ARCHIITECTURAT 
LEAGUE 


The twenty-second annu exhibition of 
the Architectural League of New York, now 
in progress in the galleries of the Ameri 
eun Fine Arts building, is notable for the 
severe selection of exhibits It is the 
emallest show for years, the catalogue to 
cluding but 762 items. Even this means a 
eonsiderable number of objects, but it also 
meane that the overcrowded 





| 
which have long been characteristic of the 





League have for once become a thing of the 
past. Obviously this process of drastic re- 
jection can be excused only by a corre- 
sponding gain in excellence. The exhibition 
can be readily seen, and this is a distinct 
mprovement; but as a representative ex- 
hibit of the current work of our best arch- 
itects—and the contributions are by no 
means limited to the members of the 
League—it manifestly falls far short of 
completeness. Of course, the busiest arch- 
itects often have no time to prepare ex- 
hibition drawings; but the exhibitions of 
the League have so long aimed to include 
the best contemporary work that a change 
in policy must, again, be justified by the 
results 

The usual classification is still retained 
although considerably modified. The first 
gallery, as heretofore, is filled with color 
sketches and drawings; the little central 
gallery contains chiefly sculpture, mostiv 
in small seale models; but the adjoining 
rooms are no longer limited to minor arts, 
and in their place are photographs and 
drawings of architectural objects, and som» 
miscellaneous exhibits which only faintly 
recall the interesting decorative pieces of 
former years. The Vanderbilt Gallery is r-- 
served for the architectural drawings, with 
which, however, are displayed some large 
pieces of sculpture and some color draw- 
ings. These, while undoubtedly enhancing 
the interest of the room make its contents 
more miscellaneous in character. 

It is this gallery by which the exhibition, 
as an architectural display, may best be 
judged. Here presumably is the most im- 
portant material. One notes with amaze- 
ment, therefore, large areas of wall space 
given up to colored drawings of foreign 
buildings and designs by foreign architects. 
Vastly courteous this yielding up of the 
choicest spaces is, and the colored draw- 
ings of historical buildings in Europe are 
entertaining and delightful. But this plan 
hardly serves the traditional purpose of 
the League, to interest the public tn arch- 
itecture, especially that of this country. 

It should immediately be added, however, 
that a survey of the gallery as a whole 
will strengthen one’s respect for the ability 
ind resources of our contemporary Amer- 
ican arehitects. The average of the work 
shown is high, perhaps because there is so 


| little of it. And this excellence is the more 





remarkable since there is absolutely no sug- 
gestion of unified progress, no movement 
i a single direction But there is a 
firmer handling of ideas, a better use of 
This is particularly apparent 
in the Gothie designs—several churches 
ind = =oone or two commercial build- 
ngs—in which the mediwval forms have 
been studied afresh for modern use and 
translated into modern designs, which 
vhile frankly based on old motifs are gen- 


precedents 


vuinely alive 

In this respect, therefore, there is en- 
couraging progress; but it is impossible 
to tell, from anything here shown, whether 
the buildings designed in 1906 are better 
than those produced earlier. In the matter 
of domestic architecture, indeed, the ex- 
hibition is positively discouraging Here is 
the one point on which the exhibition 
ought to appeal successfully to the layman, 
and it Is exactly here that jt fails. Former 


gallerion shows have fallen short ia this respect, but 





seldom have designs for private dwellings 
been so few as this year. The reason is 
not far to seek. Every American architect 
is consumed with an ambition to associate 
his name with the creation of a great 
public building, monumental in character. 
The private house is rarely so important 
that it can rank as a really notable struc- 
ture. Yet a good private house, even of 
small size and low cost, is a most interest- 
ing structure; and while some of these are 
shown, the number is disappointing. The 
private house is the one building that par- 
ticularly attracts the layman, since it is his 
own especial piece of architecture. Even 
when he has had it built for bis own use 
by his own architect he cannot understand 
all the vagaries that are bound to enter 
into its construction. Here is an opportu- 
nity for public instruction which the Arch- 
itectural League has long neglected, but 
which will afford limitless opportunities 
for all the energy it may command. 

While the chief parts of the exhibition 
are confined to the main galleries, there 
are a few exhibits in the entrance corridor 
and a number of competition drawings in 
the League’s own room upstairs. The hall 
of the National Sculpture Society contains 
students’ drawings, entered in sundry com 
petitions conducted by the Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects. Most of these draw- 
ings are concerned with the intensely the- 
oretical and impossible problems the fol- 
lowers of the French school delight in, and 
some of them, surely, are French enough in 
spirit and draftsmanship to afford unbound- 
ed delight to the admirers of this sort of 
thing BARR FERREE. 





In spite of the prices his works fetch in 
the picture-market of to-day, it is hard 
for the student of art to take Sir Thomas 
Lawrence very seriously. He was the last 
survivor of a good school of painting at a 
time when painting had almost ceased to 
exist outside of England, and his prodig- 
jous success abroad as well as at home 
probably had a good deal to do with the 
direction taken by the romantic revival, 
although neither his influence nor that 
of Constable, of which we hear more, was 
as decisive as that of the exhibition in 
the Louvre of Napoleon's artistic plunder. 
Lawrence could draw better than either 
Reynolds or Gainsborough, but he did not 
choose to draw so well, and he sacrificed 
form to the fashion of the day as he sacri- 
ficed truth of color to glitter and brillian- 
cy. He was jealous of Hoppner, who 
though a less able man, was a more sin- 
cere artist. Some of his earlier work con- 
vinces one that he might almost have been 
a great painter had he not preferred to be 
a fashionable one. His character, his ac- 
complishments, and his good looks doubt- 
less helped his success as much as his 
flashy and meretricious talent, and it is 
worth while to read George Soames Lay- 
ard’s book, called “Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
Letter-bag” (.ongmans, Green & Co.), to 
get, in the letters written to and by him, a 
picture of the eternal type of the fash- 
fonable portrait painter. It is a type with 
much of good in it, and one finds one’s 
self liking the man and, on the whole, 
pitying him. 

It is a very different personality that is 
brought before us in Camille Mauclair’s 
little book, in the Duckworth-Dutton Pop- 
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ular Library of Art, on Watteau: the pro- 
fessedly frivolous painter of Fétes galantes 

the great, the sincere, the melancholy 
We have all felt the sadness and 


master 

the sentiment that underlie the apparent 
gayety of Watteau, the longing of a sick 
soul for pleasures that the flesh could 


never enjoy, but no one before M. Mau- 
clair has so definitely labelled it. He asso- 


ciates the art of Watteau with that of 
Mozart, of Schubert, of Chopin, and of 
Keats, and a great part of his book reads 
like a dissertation on the psychology of 
consumption. A greater than Watteau, and 
an artist whose profound sentiment is 


more analogous to Watteau’sthanany other 


we know in painting, was also a precocious 


genius and destined to an early death 
Giorgione died at thirty-four; as it used 
o be said, of a broken-heart, as we now 
know, of the plague. One wonders if the 
painter of the Partie Champétre was a 
consumptive like the painter of the Em- 
barquement pour Cythére? 

in 19095 Theodore M. Davis of this city 


jliscovered at Thebes the tomb of the Egyp 
Teye He 

more important discovery in the tomb and 

mummy of the Queen herself. Teye was the 

of the Eighteenth 


tian Queen has now made a 


wife of Amen-hotep III 


Dynasty, who reigned in the fifteenth cen- 
iry B. ¢ Her son was the famous Here 
ec King who, under the inspiration of his 


mother, attempted to do away with the old 


religion for an exclusive worship of the sun 
Teye’s tomb, a square chamber cut in the 
solid rock, 
But these fanatics, who erased the 
the Heretic King 


sepulchre, left the 


shows signs of priestly revenge 
name of 
from every article in the 
coffin of the Queen 
intact, the jewelry and sheets of 
solid gold buried with her. On her head was 
till found the imperial golden crown rep- 


with all 


resenting a vulture, with a signet ring in 
either talon. The mummy itself had been 
reduced to pulp by the water which had 
percolated through the rock It fell to 


pieces when examined by several Egyptolo 
gists on January 26. 

The 
laid bare the Poseidon temple on the island 


Belgian archwologist Graindor has 


of Tenos, and in connection with it a mag- 


nificent hall of columns, a ‘“‘round seat,”’ or 


excdra, of marble well preserved, a series 


dol- 
number 
These nearly all were gifts 


of sculptural remains, such as two 


relief 


of inscriptions 


phins in form, as also a 


dedicated to Poseidon and Amphitrite 
Thus one stone states that it was dedi- 
cated by the Rhodian navy, and contains 


he names of several captains; other stones 


ontain the names of artists of an early 


late otherwise unknown An interesting 
pecimen is a large block of marble on 
which a sundial has been cut, giving also 


the 
and the seasons of the year 


the directions of the wind course of 


the sun Con 


iderable of this has been preserved, as 
stone, which states 
modelled 
after that of Andronicus Kyrrhestes. Every 
visitor in Tower of 
of the best preserved monu- 


ments of ancient 


also the epigram on the 


that this astronomical work was 
Athens remembers the 
the Winds, on« 
Athens, concerning which 
written We 


now learn from this epigram that Androni- 


Varro and Vitruvius have 


cus was not a native of the Kyrrhos in Sy 
ria, as has been believed all along, but from 
the place of this name in Macedonia; also, 
that he 


was an interpreter of the as- 
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tronomical poems of Ara {f Solo and 
that he studied the urses f the stars, 
predicting also the « pac f he sun 
and of the moon. For tl firs me, then 
we now have satisfactory information ‘n 
reference to this man, famous in the his 
tory of astronomy. The paper of Graindor 
is found in the last issue of the repo of 
the Muaée Belge 

The International Archa ywical 
gress will meet in Egypt April l 
under the presidency of Prof. GC. C. Mas 
pero. There will be sessions at Ca Alex 
indria and Thebes 

The exhibition of arts and crafts at Co; 
ley Hall, Boston, began last week Tuesday 
and will remain open until February 2¢ 

The seventh international exhibitio: f 


fine arts of Venice will be 


22 to October 31 


open trom Aj l 


Mrs 


exhibition till Feb- 


Paintings by Mr. and Colin Camp 
bell Cooper will be on 
Powell's 


ruary 16 at gallery in this city 


rhe most interesting of them are scenes on 


he New York streets. The 


mark the 


Same 


close of an exhibition of work 


by Claude Monet at Durand-Ruel’s gallery; 
Woman's Art Club at Clausen’s; of 
Paul Doherty at Macbeth’'s; 
yf paintings by Miss Content Johnson at 

Adler, and ! 
raits of children by 


of the 
landscapes by 
Schwartz's; and of por- 


Elliott Bouton Torrey 


at ¢ Klackner's Till February 23 there 
will be a show of prints by old and modern 
masters at Wunderlich & Co.'s and of 


landscapes by Charles Melville Dewey ar 


Louis Katz’s. Frederick Keppel & Co. ex 
hibit till March 9 engravings by early Ge 
man masters Work is shown by Ma 
Schongauer, Israel van Meckenen, Lucas 


Lucas Krug, Jacob Binck, Dirk 
Albrecht Durer, Luca of Ley 


Cranach 


van Staaret 


len, Albrecht Altdorfer, 
Sebald Beham, Georg Pencz, Heinrich Alde 
greve and Daniel Hopfe1 

The foreign mails bring news of the 


well-known European paint 
Théodore 


who was 


death of three 


ers. The first is Verstraete, a 
born at 
Académi« 


1867: 


landscape artist 
1850 He 
Beaux-Arts at At 


Belgian 
Ghent in entered the 
and 


Flemish 
popular 


des twerp, in 

pictures of 
landscapes very 
He was founders of the 
ciation des XX. A few years ago he broke 
The that 


of Félix Barrias, a French historical paint 


for many years his 


and Dutch were 


one of the Asso 


down mentally second death is 


ter, prominent in the Second Empire He 


was eighty-four years of age Among his 


pictures are Cincinnatus recevant les Dé 


putés du Sénat, Les Exiles de Tibére 
Dante a Ravenne, and Débarquement dé 
‘Armée Francaise a Oldport He illus 
trated the Firmin-Didot editions of Horac« 
and Virgil Wilhelm Amandus Beer, who 


Frankfort 


professor at th 


died in his seventieth year, at 
was for 


Stadelsche 


many 
Kunstinstitut in 


years 
that city H 
scenes of Bavarian peasant life were popu 
but his pictures of Russia are mor 
widely known: The Fair in the Provinces 
of Smolensk, The Horse Fair, and the First 
Turkish Prisoners in a Russiar 

Rudolphe Julian, 
of painting in Paris bearing his name, died 
Tuesday, at the age of sixty-six He 
born at Palud, in the Department ef Vau 
studied at the 


la r, 


Town 
founder of the school 


was 


cluse, came to Paris and 


devoted several 


School He 


Beaux-Arts 








i 
| 
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years portrait painting, and final 
opened a studio for pupils, many of whom 
were Americans 
me Bed 
Finance. 
THE QUESTION OF HIGH} 
RATES 
Railroad manag s la t 
cussing an advance tir i 
mpensate to the lare i Vue 
1Ma7 Apparently the 
put out feelers to test | ’ 
! m i ha i i 
i h 3 pe : 
timated ha 
Ij ‘ will ! pay 
east $100.06 oT ‘ 
he railroad ny 4 
l than 200,000 0% ( f f f gl 
‘ em (‘o qu y { I , 
ecure l 0 half 
per mile ease ha 
vould il i $ r . 
ease ‘ sag bill i f | 
mm per ll ‘ i 
rried “ y ] \ 
li ance h each 
than 140 mil t rease W ! 
even cents per ton of freig hand t 
the railroads It lool \ | 
When stated in this way i 
remembered that (apa f i 
wil h il t i 
‘ my ‘ ! | 
mpanies) h i 
tilroad t b i ! I 
mn ibout § Hi OD 
plus over these dividends is Ik ; 
000.000, and that a redu on f 
per ton-mils n freight rate would 4 
iway he ‘ | | 
ind leave t railroad { ! 
lease ntal and bor ! n 
this is borne in no 1, mil ind } 
per ton-mile issum i \ y le 
portance mi oscop i ney i 
from the ordinary point of view rt i 
roads will have to d onustra 
al justice of this add 1 } rl 
uncertain way otl publ 
will not ippor ther i with I 
supp f pul 
act it 
No more diffi q m ha 
up for popula liscu 
In the fi pla po t 
measuring th I i rla b 
insporta mn nad j i ‘ 
the ) f ir ! ‘ “ ) 
of con i i iracy »a pad I 
advai he itio of profi l j 
tion of 0 there ire alway ) 
fa rs which are uncerta " ‘ 
esult annot be obtained 
place he eturn on al il 
volve a question of what is ca 
raise the question of water 
ilso the question of what is a fa 
In the third place i railroad ones ‘ 
and started must continue to do bu 4 
t cannot shut down, as does a found 
factory In 1893 the mills suld shut dow 
but the railroads were operated by 
ers, and necessarily so, regardless h 
return on capital originally invested in 
he fourth place xisting rat sched 
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ile onstitute a kind of spider's web cov- 
each part of which 
interrelated with the other parts 
to hold the entire web in equili- 
of 


out 


ring the country 


whole 


help 3 


yrium A change tension in one place 
fabric of equilibrium; and 
ite-web every change of is a 
at that particular place 
the strategic 

with refer- 


it 


throw the 
rate 
of tension 
effect of which ts to alter 
articular 
region competing with 


as coal or grain 


mm ofa region 


n to another 
bu 
chief principle on 
make 1 


the 


) some ness, such 
rhe 
imagers 
will 
srence to- 
! . eldom 
ike fr 

pay. (Th 

id 0 when 


which railroad 
the largeat 
with 


or 


rate 
re f 


regions 


ates is 
freight 
railroads 


lhal more duc 


competing 
railroads have refused 


the 
and Western once 


that 


because rate was too 
Norfolk 
the 


ago to the 


ght 
rate grain 
seaboard fell to some 
per the 
but the case almost 
railroad is by 
far 
ompetition 
in the 


on export 


from Chik 


hing like two mills ton-mile in 


ninet is 


que.) \ virtue of its na 


1 monopoly so as its own local 


other 
run be 
Thus 
will 


ne go Ir with 


lroad there long 
traffic 
traffk 


‘“‘non-competi 
the of 


must 

on 

of 
principle 


competitive 
the 
of 


m 


milar rate 


ipl “what 
the 


ites” 


he prin 
und 
tion in ri 
tilroad tariffs 
several. year 
by 

mn freight 


tically 


bear’ 
govern making 
trunk 


advance 


the E 


contrived 


zo astern 


agreement to 
This was 
calle a 
the 


by what 
a “reclassifi 
effect of which 
hundred 
the 


done 
iphemls 
athe ’ of 
place 


moditte 1 


commodities 
ral com 
At 


coal 


on seve 


higher rate same time 


bituminous were advanced 


fair 


been 


te on 
illy 
had 


ire 


but it is to note that these 


previously cut to a very 


the 
that 


From discussion now pro 
he 
ton-mile 
load 


plan would have 


low fig 


ceeding it appears something can 


towards securing a better 
by 

load 
! vuble 
ing of 


higher rf 


revenue insisting upon a larger 
This 
ult of compelling better load 
and of the 
tariff for ear-load 
good deal of bus 
load” Aga 
ble could 
ind polley 


molt 


for enr lota.’ 


the res 
bringing under 
than 


now 


cars 
nite ‘less 
Iness paying 


method no 


lota’ : 
this 
be 
and it might 
point of view 


ir rates inst 


objection raised on 
of 


h much good from the 


public ac 


f the “classification” ts 
would 
opposition 

bill 
eliminating rebates 
kinds 


average 


new 
this 


railway A 
ilked of but 


re ‘ etr 


assuredly 
Since the 
initiated 


] ’ 
ennour 
of the rate 
by 
various 


the 


war 
have 
of 


‘ing 


con already 


weoeded 


in ral ton-mile 


venue 
behalf of the 
that their 
in the world 
probably true the average ton- 
be taken a measure, but 
argued from this that these 
are Ten years ago the aver- 
freight- the 
um of money recelved from the running of 
a freight train one mile—was $1.55 or there- 
Iast year it was not than 
or one dollar more for each freight- 
train-mile run The In 
1897 was 0.797 cent—tast year it was about 
0.776 cent. The additional dollar was ob- 
talned by loading 145 tons more freight Into 
train. Obviously the cost of hauling 


If ilwave asserted 


railroads the 


on freight 


on 
United States 
the 


In 
loweant 
if 


nter 
This 


mile 


are 
In 
revenue 

he 


too low 


f muet not 
ratee 
revenue—+ 


age train-mile 


abouts lem 


$2.55 


ton-mile revenue 


the 
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than the 
tons per train in 1897; 


ton of hauling 195 


ton cost per 
while the revenue per 
ton per mile in 1906 was only 3 per cent. 
In other words, the profit 
ton-mile hauled in 1906 was undoubted- 
much more than the profit per ton-mile 
hauled in 1897. Moreover, if we assume the 
ton-mile as a sufficiently 
measure of average railroad rates, 
that rates are appreciably higher 
they were a few years ago. In 
for example, the average revenue per 
on United States railroads was 

In 1905 it was 0.784 cent, or 
almost six-tenths of a mill higher than in 
1899. If the 1995 had hauled 
their freight the same average revenue 
ton-mile in 1899 they would have 
earned about $108,000,000 less than they ac- 
did put it in another 
the 1905 earned $108,000,- 
more they would have earned at 
ton-mile revenue of 1899 had 
of 1899 been applied to 
Curiously enough this is just 
of the increased wages 
companies thinking of 
a further 


less than in 1897 
per 
ly 
average revenue 
accurate 
find 
than 


we 
now 
1899, 
ton-mile 
0.726 cent 
railroads in 
at 
pe r 


as 


tually earn—or, to 
railroads in 
than 


average 


way, 
000 

the 

that 
1905 business 
about the 
bill which 
asking the 


average ‘‘rate”’ 
amount 

the 
public 
ine in rates 
On the whole, it to say that if the 
of railroad rates becomes a matter 
discussion there will be room for 
opinions there are disputants. 
rences of experts which developed 
the mail-pay question a 
a sample of what may be 
is 
it would seem that 
of increased divi- 
1906 the burden of 
railways 


are 


to pay by yet 
rease 
is safe 
question 
of public 
as many 
The diffe 


in connection with 


as 


few years ago are 
ted if the whol 
opened up. Meanwhile 


unbroken 


expec question of rates 


with an array 


dends confronting us tin 


proof will be upon the 


“The Com- 


(Henry 


Investments of Life Insurance 
panies.” by W. Zartman 
Holt & Co.), valuable study in life- 
insurance finance. The author. who is in- 
Yale University, undertook this 
in 1908, so that the volume is 
not a hasty product of the recent Insurance 
scandals He the character of 
the investments of life companies, the in- 
vestment earnings, the cost of the invest- 
failures, legal regulation, the con- 
of insurance assets, taxation, and the 
social effects of the accumulation of capi- 
insurance purposes His method 
scientific, and the result ts 
a most useful contribution to the subject. 
In general he State con- 
trol of investments, though he favors thor- 
oughgoing publicity which will enable 
policyholders and know what 
managers are doing with the 
funde entrusted to their control. He ap- 
preciates the difficulty, even in mutual com- 


Lester 


is a 


structor at 
investigation 


considers 


ments 


trol 


tal for 
is rigorously 


is opposed to 


others to 


insurance 


panies, of securing responsible manage- 
ment; but hopes that a reform of the 
“proxy” system and improvement in the 


methods of voting by mai! will make it 
possible to solve the problem. The tm- 
portance of this matter is fully realized 
by Mr. Zartman, who makes it clear that 
the recent disclosures may fail, just as 
previous ones have failed. to secure per- 
manent reform in the large companies. He 
says: 

The oki managements have been revealed 


in their misdeeds and forced out of the 
companies, new officials have been put in 
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acter of these particular individuals, it 
should be said that the same dangers are 
likely to arise again. There are still stock 
companies in which the policyholders have 
no control whatever; it remains to be seen 
whether under revised laws the policyhold- 
ers are going to exercise any real control 
over their companies, and whether any 
system can be devised that will change the 
apathetic attitude which the insuring pub- 
lic has always taken towards insurance 
management, save at the time of some 
great agitation. Periodical investigations 
and temporary reforms will be the rule so 
long as policyholders do not exercise an 
active control in company affairs. 
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with many proclamations of future good 
service. With all due regard for the char- 
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